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I - PROBLEM 

A Statement of the Problem 

Educators and counselors have long felt that early identification 
of children with developmental problems is essential to the effective 
guidance of these children* In recent years we have seen an extensive 
development of programs and procedures designed to extend services to younger 
children in the hope of preventing more serious i^roblems* Professional 
organ iz ations like the American Personnel and Guidance Association have been 
atteflspting to define the idillosophy and procedures of elementary school 
guidance programs and have shown their concern with an emphasis on this 
program in professional meetings and writings. 

The clinical experience of both the writer and probably the reader 
would probably be consistent with any statement relative to the need for 
early identification and prevention* Teachers and counselors find that 
children with learning and developmental problems vdiich have gone imchecked 
over many years become increasingly difficult to help* Feelings toward self 9 
subject matter* and the school environment become negative and defeatist in 
nature; they become so hardened that they become almost impossible to alter* 
Project Head Start emphasizes this point by developing a program that assumes 
that the pre-school years are the most crucial to the later educational 
development of the culturadly and economically deprived child. 

For a number years the principal investigator of this study has 
directed a pt fdio-educational clinic* a service established to assist local 
schools and parents In working %fith children %dio have learning problems* The 
reasons for referral have usually symptomatically reflected an inability to 
progress in the school curriculum* Clinical esq^erience has consistently 
suggested that early identification and counseling was necessary for successful 
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renedlatlou of learning probleais* 17e also observed that typically the low 
achievement level of these referrees was inconsistent with a predicted letrel 
of performance ae indicated by teachers observations or intelligence ng; 
in other words i these indb'.viduals were underachieving. Kesearch was needed to 
ascertain whether or not the more serious developmental problems could be 
prevented or allayed by early identification and treatment. 

This research project is an attempt to determine the extent to which 
the guidance philosophy and techniques of the investigators !ias been successful 
in altering or iu^roving the development of children identified as under- 
achievers at an early age. Often the effects of procedures used in education 
are taken as a matter of faith. This is serious enou^ for practitioners and 
those they seek to help, but when the counselors are also college professors 
and these same procedures and techniques are also being taught to students as 
recommended methods for helping children , the failure to evaluate is high ly 
irresponsible. Teachers and counselors must assuice the responsibility of 
investigating the ‘Effectiveness of their own philosophy and techniques. 

In the fall of 1961, the researchers initiated the cooperative 
guidance study by testing 1078 fourth grade children in 10 school systems in 
the La Crosse area. Of these 10?8 children, 190 students were tentatively 
Identified as underachievers. This investigation then took a particular 
philosophy or approach to elementary school guidance and applied it to an 
experimental group of subjects selected by random procedures from the 
yoimgsters Identified as underachievers. 

Diagnostic and guidance procedures were used over a three-year 
period with the esqperlmental group of underachievers. Because current 
practice eophasises the self-contained cleuisroom at the elementary level, the 
g u ida n ce practices utilized by the investigators esqjdiasized a teacher-centered 
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approach rather than a pupil-centered relationship# Guidance and other 
service personnel have worked as a team to facilitate the work of a classroom 
teacher throu^ child-study, conferences with parents, teachers and subjects, 
and by enlisting the use and support of community resources# 

It was hoped that in this relatively new area of elementary school 
guidance that the data derived from this study would enable i;he investigators 
to evaluate the longitudinal affects of this teacher-pupil c'^nter guidance 
program and thus contribute to the effectiveness not only of the investigator 
but these professionals who are currently attempting to formulate appropriate 
philosophies and prfxtices for this new area, and for those currently 
practicing in the field of elementary guidance# 

During the period %diich the investigators counseled the experiments 
group of children and in the later follow-up study of theii' performance as ?t 
graderfs, data was accumulated describing their characteristics and performanc 
and the direction and extent of the development which followed# It was 
determined at the time of identification that not only were these subjects 
doing less \irell academically than predicted, but they were likely to have 
other types of problems such as unchecked physical defects, lack of social 
acceptance, negative self concepts and less ability to express themselves 
creatively# The evaluation of the effectiveness of early identification and 
guidance can be evaCLuated in part by the subsequent development of these 
subjects in these various problem au:*ea8w 

The null hypothesis of the investigator is that counseling would 
fail to produce any significant changes in the educational or personal 
performance of students# This study was designed to test this hypothesis by 

t 

determining vdiether or not the supplementing of normal classroom experiences 
of elementary school children with identification and individual attention to 
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the needs of the underechievers would change their developmental direction* 
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II - RELATED RESEARCH 

PsychologiGts and educators have often quarreled over the definition 
and acceptability of the concept of underachievement* The issue « however* is 
in the operational rather than the abstract definition ef the term* Generally 
researchers agree that an underachiever performs significantly lower than 
predicted by some type of aptitude measure* ^ile an ovei achiever performs 
significantly higher* It is in the techniques employed for subject selection 
that major disagreements are found* 

Many investigators have used a central tendency or quadrant split in 
a dichotomized distribution of combined aptitude and achievement measures* 
Underachievers art those idio have earned a grade point average or placement 
on an achievement test below the median or possibly in the lowest quartile* 
but idiose scores on an intelligence scale are above the median or even in the 
upper quartile* Overachievers can be selected by using the opposite procedure 
(Lower quartile IQ to hic^er quartile achievement)* Barret (1)* Brookover (4)^ 
Dowd (ll), Kurtz (20)* Shaw and Brown ( 37 )* and Shaw and McCuen ( 38 ) have all 
used variations of this classification technique* 

Other researchers have u&ed a relative discrepancy method wherein 
grade point average and aptltutde predictors are ranked independently* Under 
and overachievement are then determined throu£^ an analysis of the discrepancy 
between the t%ro ranks* Dlener (9)* for exas^le* converted aptitude and QPA 
into scori^s and defined his groups on the basis of plus and minus 1^ "T" 
score units* Test publishers are also publishing tables for use with intelli- 
gence tosts that interpret scores in terms of grade esqpectancies* Again* 
discrepancies between predicted grade placement and placement on a standard- 
ized achievement battery are used in identifying under- and overachievers* 




A third alternative! one demanding more atatlatical moidilatication! 
is the regreaeion equation technique* Gerberich (14) described this method as 
one of "smoothing" a scatter diagram of achievement predicted from aptitude 
measures* i»electlon is then based on a discrepancy between predicted and 
actual achievement of at least one standard deviation* ^y usin g the standard 
error of estimate this approach offers p08sj.bilities of accounting for measure** 
ment error in the identification process* Jensen (16) and Krug (19) and others 
have used this technique in their selection of research subjects* 

The number of underadiievers the educator could ejqpect to find in a 
population of studeuts would varyi of course! with the technique or criteria 
used in subject selection* Research evidence varies but most studies indicate 
that underachievement exists in 10 to 2 $ percent of a given population* 

Kowlts and Armstrong (l8) state that 15 percent of their sample showed imder- 
achievement in reading idille approximately 10 percent showed underachievement 
in arithmetic* Disney (10) reported a study con^leted for the Ohio Department 
of Education (lowing that 16 percent of a cross section of the state's gifted 
elementary school children were not doing as well aia predicted* The Conference 
on the Identification of the Academically Talented Students in Secondary 
Schools! February 1958, (24) reported that "15 to 25 percent of the gifted 
students in moat s<^ool systems fall into the category of underachievement"* 
Extensive research describing the characteristic behavior and 
development of underachievers, however identified, give evidence that under- 
achievement is clearly related to problems of the child in many areas of 
growthi aoademio, health, social acceptance , parent-child relationships, 
self-concept, etc* For example* Keo^ and Benson (17) found that 10-12 year 
old undera<hievlag boys performed below the norms for their age group on 
physical fitness tests* (Bowever these findings were not supported by a 
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study of 13 and l4 year old males*) They hypothesize that lack of psycho- 
motor and academic skills is 6dso related to a lower level of acceptance in 
the child's social group* Fassow and Goldberg (26) report a study conducted 
in a New York City high school where personal-social problems were found to 
accompany underachievement* Kurtz and Swenson (20) found that iinderachievers 
were less hlf^ly regarded than other children and also suggest that the peer 
group itself may also facilitate or negate achievements* They found that 
underachievers had some friends but that these associates did not have hifh 
scholastic standards or a favorable attitude towards school* 

The same investigators noted that home conditions seem to influence 
school achievement* Achieving children came from better home conditions and 
were more anxious to please their parents* These parents were more likely to 
read, play, and build with their children and attend school and other fimctious 
with th|ra* Underachievers tended to have parents vho did not expect much of 
them and produced little in the way of respect or rapport in their relation- 
ship to their children* Morrow and Wilson (22) in a study of bright achieving 
and underachieving boys also found that achievement seems to be associated 
%rlth homes idiere activities, ideas and confidences are shared* They hypothe- 
size that good family morale fosters academic achievement throu^ the 
development of more positive attitudes towards teachers and Intellectuail 
activities* 13ie research of Berwick and Arbuckle (2) also supports the 
hypothesis that a child's perception of a parent's attitude towards education 
has an inqpact on his achievement level* 

The studies of Carter (7), Norman, Clark and Bessemer (23), and 
many others indicate that over-placement may be a crucial factor In the 
development of underachievement* Underachievers are found consistently to 
be among the younger diildren in a given grade md tend to be boys rather 
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than girls* The slower rate of maturation of boys when compared to girls of 
the same chronological age or grade placement apparently places them at a 
disadvantage in most classrooms* 

The self-concept of underachievers is different fro^ that of 
achievers or overachievers according to many investigations; it may be the 
cause or the effect (or both) of underachievement* Shaw and Bell (36) found 
male underachievers to have more negative feelings than male achievers vdiile 
female underachievers were characterized primarily by ambivalent feelings. 
Sears ( 35 ) related underachievement to level of aspiration. Children vdio have 
often failed set their aspirations with little regard for achievement, 
ultimately leading to con^Iete withdrawal from activity of an academic nature* 
Calhoun's ( 5 ) study of eighth grade underachievers supports the findings of 
Sears* He states, "•••the investigator was struck by the number of pupils 
tdiose concepts of their own potential and the appropriateness of their 
achievement was quite vague." He goes on to summarize the relationship between 
underachievemant and other types of behavior and development by saying, "by 
now it is fairly clear that both the cause and alleviation of scholastic under- 
achievement involves congolex variables and must be dealt with accordingly ••,, . 
the seajrch for factors related to scholastic achievement, or lack of it, have 

revealed that mental ability is by no means the exclusive determinant of 
academic success*" 

A review of the literature substantiates the hypothesis that iinder- 
achievement begins early in a child's schola&tic career and not only persists, 
bat becomes a greater problem as the child :reaciies junior and senior hi^ 
school or the college level* Shaw and KcCuen (38) found that anmug males, 
underachievers in grade 11 tended to receive grades lower than achf^vers in 
the first grade, that this difference became significant at the *01 level at 




grads 3» and that thla differanca incraasad In significance eTery year fron 
grade 3 to grade 10* Frankel (12) euggeata that imderachlevenent starts %dth 
the pr«-8chool age and unless checked keeps developing as the person grows 
older. He also reports that the difference in mean scholastic average for a 
group of underachievers was twice as great in high school ae it was in junior 
high school. Barrett (1) states that the pattern of underachievenent is 
apparent hy *t least grade five and that children \fdio function below tholr 
predicted level in grade school do even more poorly in the secondary e thool* 

The differential is even greater in grades earned than in scores on 8t«:ii'*dard^ 
ised achievement tests. 

The need for early identlfioaticn is also thorou^&ly defined In the 
literature of other related fields. In Delinquents in the Making ^ the Qluecks 
(13) noted that school misconduct of delinquents appeared in many before ei^t 
years of age. Penty (27) « Schreiber (3^)t Bledsoe (3)« and Idvingston (21) 
have pointed out that high school drop-outs can be predicted from elementary 
school performances) especially %dien the child has poor reading habits, falls 
in academic work, and is characterised as having excessive absenteeism and 
social isolation. The literature suggests that not only do these behaviors 
have predictable validity, but so do certain instruments and teacher identi- 
fication. A study conducted by Powers (26) reports that 77 percent of the 
boys who become delinquent were correctly predicted by teachers to become 
delinquent. 

Two guiding principles in identification presented in the publication 
Slementary Education and the Academically TcJLented Pupil (23) are especially 
pertinent* They are: 

Identification should begin early, preferably in kindergarten or 
the first grade. This is inqportant fir several reasons. First, 
if a child has outst^ding ability at the age of twelve, such 




ability \mm most llk«ly appa3r«nt at an earlier age» Second, a 
great deal of pertinent infomatlon can be obtained at an early 
age, eapeeially throng obaervmtion and biographical data* Aa 
aom bri^t dbildren grow older, they acquire behavior that 
tenda to ''cover up" their ability, thoa Raking identification 
aore difficult* Third, there ia evidence tliat aodif lability of 
the whole ajndrooe of tobita and attltudea which foater optimal 
development ia greater in earlier than in later yeara* finally, 
the abilltiea of young children nuat be known if the instructional 
program ia to be challenging to every child, regardleaa of hia age* 

The plan for identification ihotild involve many people — 
adainiatratora, teachers, paychologiats and guidance personnel, 
npeclal consultants, parental and even children themselves* 

The use of so many persona neceaaitatea a well coordinated 
effort, facilitated by a %fell conceived plan* All concerned 
must be familiar with the plan and with their own unique role 
in it* £ven then, some one person—is needed to give leaderahlp 
and direction* 

The foundations of this research project would seem to rest on solid 

0 

foundations: developmental problems such aa underaohievement, delinquency, 

drop-out and behavior disorders tend to have their roota to some degree in 
early school experiences and can be identified in the elementary school yeara 
through pupil behaviors, atandardiaed testa, and the trained observations of 

teachera* 



The literature further suggests that few eiqperimental studies exist 
which evaluate procedures and techniques designed to prevent more serious 
learning and behavior disorders idiether the field be social work, guidance, 
clinical psychology or psychiatry* In fact it is only since 1950 that any 
longitudinal studies have been made on the effect of guidance procedures* 
Rothney's (31) book, Quidance of American Youth * published in 1930, was the 
first report of a follow-up study of counseled and uncounseled youth* A 
second report by this author (52), Quidanoe Practices and Results i reported in 
193d a five year follow-up study of hi^ school graduates, and was the second 
longitudinal study of counseling* Rogers (29) and Cao^bell (6) have attenqpted 
follow-up investigations but they dealt primarily with counseling at the hl^ 
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school Slid adult laval. Rotlrmey and Farwell (33) in their I960 review of 
studies in the evaluation of guidance and personnel services suggested that 
there was sore need for evidence of the effectiveness for guidance over long 
periods of tine. 

In the last few yecurs, researchers have begun to report their 
investigations of the effects of various guidance programs on the develop- 
mental progress of underachievers* Most of these Investigators have concsii- 
trated their research efforts with youth of Junior hi^ or older age level « 
and their investigations have not included follow-up study* (Concurrent in 
time with the guidance activities described in this report, Williams and 
Schmitt (University of Rochester) and Ohlsen (University of Illinois) have 
conducted experiments designed to Improve the achievement and adjustment of 
gifted underachievers in the fourth and fifth grades respectively*) 

Bassow (26) reported in 195^ the results of programming under- 
achievers with single teachers for homeroom activities and subject classes* 

He had hypothesized that if underachievers could share common problems and 
identify more closely with teachers that their attitudes and school performance 
would improve* He concluded, however, that grouping in subject classes may 
not be wise because these youth tend to give each other negative support* For 
those improving, identification with a teacher vjho was supportive and interes- 
ted seemed to be a key factor* Homogeneous grouping was also attempted by 
Smith (39) with gifted ei^th grade underachievers in mathematics* The study 
was not esg^rimental Imt of the 16 students who met one hour a day for a 
ooffl^joation of math and group guidance, 7 showed "great improvement" in 
mathematics tdien returned to regular classes the following year* 

Individual counseling sessions with underachievers were conducted 
by Dleckmann (8) in a junior high setting* At least three Interviews were 
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hold with oAch oubjoct* Whllo studonts in tho counsoled group raisod tholr 
subject grades, differences did not reach the .05 level of confidence. The 
researcher hypothesizes that a longer pc/riod of effort and follow-up study for 
these students might result in significant gains in achievement. Calhoun (5) 
also counseled underachievers, again interviewing subjects at least throe 
times plus additional conferences with parents. £jQ>erlmental subjects showed 
greater gain on achievement tests and in class grades, but differences were 
significant only on three of the marking comparisons. The researcher 
concludes: ”Here as in many guidance activities more definite conclusions 

can be reached only through follow-up in later years. Such study should 
reveal the degree to vdiich a rather marked improvement in some individual 
cases persists through hi^er grades." 

In summary it should be noted that research investigators have 
comprehensively studied and analyzed the nature and causes of underachievement. 
They offer strong evidence that this problem is related to developmental 
problems of many types and that these begin early in life and persist with 
even greater intensity if unchecked. A very liiEi ted number of investigations 
have attempted to e3q>erimentally evaluate methods and techniques of guiding 
underachievers. Not only would elementary school programs that could identify 
and treat these problems seem io^erative, but such counseling procedures could 
not be accepted on faith alone. They must be carefully evaluated through 
long tudinal follow-up study to determine whether or not they prevented the 

more serious educational, social, and mental health problems of older youth 
cUia adults. 
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III - PROCEDURES 

Be g i nn i n g in the spring of 1939 « the principal investigators of this 
stut^ saw a number of cliildren who were referred to the Psychology Department 
of the diversity for the diagnosis of learning problems* Schools and parents 
from the Crosse schools and the surrounding West Central Wisconsin area 
sought out thi professional advice and diagnostic skills of these men to help 
find an answer for children for whom there were no consultation services 
available* A Child Study Center was formally established by these professors 
to assist local schools and parents in diagnosing learning and developmental 
problems of children* The cases referred to the Child Study Center ranged in 
age from five to sixteen years* and symptomatically reflected an inability to 
progress In the school cxirriculum* However, the low achievement level of 
these referrees was typically inconsistent with a predicted level of perfor- 
mance as Indicated by a general mental ability test; in other words, these 
individuals were underachievers* 

Throuc^ the case work described above, the investigators developed 
certain practices and procedures, and a philosophy for dealing with learning 
problems* Clinical evaluations suggested that they were effectively helping 
children throu^ their diagnostic study and counseling; in their judgement, 
these results seem to stem from the knowledge and understanding they could 
give to teachers as to why a child developed as he had and vrhat course of 
action could be taken to remediate or change the child's direction* Within 
the age range, however, of the cases referred to the clinic ^ differential 
results seam to exist, depending on the grade level and age of the subject* 
Junior hi^ level or even older students when referred seemed to have 
attitudes towards school and feelings toward themselves that made effective 
counseling improbable, or inpossible* 
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A serias of discussions was held with superintendents of schools and 
other educational leaders in West Central Viisconsin. After discussing and 
thorou£^ly assessing the problems cited above t a research design as described 
in this chapter was worked out based upon the clinical experiences of the 
Child Study Center. It wo\U.d be a joint effort of the local schools and the 
University investigators to identify underachievers and more potentially 
seriouA learning problems in the elementary school t and to improve the 
developmental patterns of these youth throu^ a longitudinal counseling 
program* 

A. The Communities and Participation 

There has been no attenqpt to select schools or communities in terms 
of representation of Wisconsin schools, or a sampling that might resemble the 
characteristic of a national sanqpling. To the West of La Crosse is the 
Mississippi Hiver and this creates a physical and p^chological block to the 
extention of University services in this direction €uid to the general 
matriculation of students from the State of Minnesota to this Wisconsin State 
University. To the East lies a number of towns and small cities, all of 
vdiich depend a great deal on La Crosse for economic, cultiiral, and educational 
stimulation. The investigators contacted all the school systems within 33 
miles of La Crosse within the three county a:^*ea east of La Crosse. These 
school systems Included: Holmen, OnfAlaska, La Crosse, West Salem, Bangor, 

Sparta, Cashton, Westby, Viroqua and the State Road School. The letter idiich 
follows was sent to each superintendent of schools asking that their school 
^sterns approve this research venture. 

Bear : 

I*d like to formalize the request that you meet with me and the 
area school administrators relative to our Cooperative Guidance 
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study this Friday, May 12, at 1:30 in the Faculty Lounge. I 
feel apologetic about asking you to give of your time and 
especieOLly to have to ask you to con^ to us, but there does 
seem to be so many advantages to having all of you adminis- 
trators together for just this one time . The meeting 
shouldn't run beyond one hour if we stick to business. 

We hope your decision will be to join us in this research 
study. I will have everything down on paper Friday and 
copies for all so the exact nature of the study and its 
demands on teacher time, energies and school finances will 
be known^ I do feel that we can offer a great deal to the 
teachers and students involved and that this is not a one- 
way street, ihe only financial obligation to you will 
involve giving the Iowa and a group of intelligence tests 
early next fall. As I understand the situation, you have 
the supplies on hand. We also plan on developing a pool 
of materials so that all may use them. 

Sincerely, 

Robert H. Jackson 

At a meeting held in the spring of 1961, all of the administrators 
indicated their willingness to cooperate in the project and promised that 
they would provide any materials and facilities within their power to 
facilitate this research. These ten school systems represented all the 
communities having single and double grade classrooms* within the three 
county area: La Crosse, Monroe, and Vernon Counties. The larger, urban 

(^stem of La Crosse had a population of about 600 students per grade (all of 
%diom were in single and double grade classes) while the total per grade of 
the other nine schools together was approximately 1000 students, only 300 of 
idiom were in single and double grade classrooms. Approximately 1100 children 
were being taught in each grade in single and double grade classrooms within 
this tri-county area. 

The superintendents understood the need for a longitudinal type 
study with possibilities of a follow-up extending through hi^ school grades. 



*This would exclude £ll multiple grade classrooms 
with 1-6, 1-8, or other such combinations* 



usually found in rural area 






All felt it was logical to identify the underachievers in the grade school and 
an agreement was quickly reached that \»he third or fourth grade would be the 
most desirable point to attesipt to id ant if y children irtio were developing 
learning problems. It was felt that only by the third grade could these 
problems be clearly and consistently identified and yet to wait beyond this 
point would be Inconsistent with one of the basic assumptions of the research 
plan, the need for early identlfic8*tion. The groiq> decided to begin with that 
group of children completing third grade and plans were made to do some initial 
screening of subjects in the spring of 1961 with the full scale testing and 
selecting from groups to begin the following fall. 

Table 3*1- shows the school systems cooperating^ the population of 
the co cBiun i t y^ and number of students in the third grade at this time and their 
division into classrooms. La Crosse is an urban conomnity with two or three 



Table 3«1. Community and School Populations For Cooperating Schools 



Comsunity 


Population 


Number 
of St\idents 


Number 
of 4th Grade 
Classes 


Bangor 


928 


17 


1 


Cashton 


828 


59 


2 


Holmen 


635 


39 


2 


La Cros^'e 


50,000 


605 


22 


Onalaska 


3,200 


79 


4 


Sparta 


6,100 


97 


3 


State Road 


« 


26 


1 


Viroqua 


4,000 


78 


3 


Westby 


1,500 


35 


1 


West Salem 


1,700 


43 


2 


Total: 


68,891 


1,078 


a 



^ Township school administered by La Crosse County Superintendent. 
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nwijor industries and almost none of the students ure transported by school 

bus. The other communities are heavily rural with many of their h±^ school 

students coming from farm homes* However, the elementary schools from ^ich 
I 

our subjects were drawn are located within the geographical boiindarles of 
these comounltles and almost exclusively contain children living in town* 

Farm children usually join these classes in ?th or 8th grade. It can be said, 
then, that the 1078 youngsters in our sample typically live in a city or small 
town, and were housed In a classroom containing either a single grade or, in 
some cases, a double grade combination such as third and fourth ^ or fourth and 
fifth. 

B, The Independent Variable 

The independent variable for this research project vas the counsel- 
ing of the principal investigators. No agreement yet has been reached as to 
idiat elementary school counseling should and could be. For these two men it 
%ias defined more in the role of a school psychologist rather than in the 
traditional role of guidance counselor as found in junior and senior hi^ 
schools. The youngsters Identified were by definition those vdio had some form 
of learning problem. The coimseling involved the diagnostic stud^ of the 
child in his home, school, and community setting. Using these findings, the 
counselors then attempted to guide the development of these subjects throu^ 
the adults involved in primary relationships with the child: the teacher and 

the parents. The results of child study were interpreted to teachers with the 
goal of helping these professional people understi^id and accept the behavior 
of the child and work out goals and methods of achieving these goals for each 
Individual child. Through conferences with teachers and parents, the invest- 
igators tried to help these parties find a consistency in the Interpretation 
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of th* child* ti behavior and learning problarae. Coneistency^ wiui also one of 
the objectivea for the counselors as they helped these adults set goals for 
the children and determine the experiences and relationdiips needed to achieve 
these goals* In the counseling setting, the investigators stimulated the 
teacher and parents to provide every available resource in the life space of 
theise subjects* This included enrichment experiences such as attendance at 
sufflDier school, provision of books and stimulating games, remediation, etc* 

The counselors did not attempt to reach these youths through 
supportive counseling of the child himself* It was questionable whether these 
ten or eleven year old children were mature enou^ to profit from counseling 
which would help them to know themselves and their %«orld about tliem* It also 
seemed important to narrow the scope of the independent variable and to focus 
on a specific type of counseling philosophy and procedure rather than a 
sc;atter-gun approach* 

The dependent variable in the study included a number of aspects of 
the child's performance and attitudes and those of his parents and teachers* 

It W8LS hypothesised that if the guidance procedures cited above were success- 
ful that these subjects would show growth in the following directions: 

1* accelerated academic achievements as measured by standardized 
tests and classroom grades $ 

2* greater acceptance of these children by their peers and by their 
teachers; 

3* more positive and realistic feelings toward self and environment 
by the subjects of the study themselves* 

Pre-tests were made tdierever possible for these dependent variables to provide 
the basis for later evaluation* 
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C. Subject Selection 

It iMus from the ten achool aystema deacrlbed above that the aubjects 
of the atudy were chosen. All of the IO7B children idio were in single and 
double grade clasm*ooma %rere Included aa part of the research program. Follow- 
up studies of this total group of students were needed to provide the evalua- 
tion data describing the performance of experimental and control subjects and 
also io maintain a frame of references for the performance of the counseled 
and UE.counseled youth. ISirou^ the three years of the counseling phase of the 
study, each student was likely to encounter three separate teachers. The 
number of teachers was also signf leant in terms of the counselors themselves. 
The t%ro counselors knew almost none of these teachers and for every single 
person involved in the study there was the problem of forming a workable and 
working professional relationship between the teacher and the counselor. In 
general, this took most of the yecur to accomplii^ and as the end of the school 
year would close, the counselors were just beginning to feel that '*now I have 
the confidence of the teacher and we can really work together.'* At that time 
the child would move into a new classroom and the whole process would start 
over again. Many of these teachers evidenced a feeling towards the counselors 
that could be described as a combination of suspicion, fear, and uncertainty. 
This was understandable in terms of mamy factors. Ihese teachers were not 
itsktri g us to help them with cases; rather here were two outsiders not even 
part of the administrative structure of the school system who were saying, 

"you need help %dth these cases." Many school administrators have reported 
to the writer that teachers began to drop their guard only after they worked 
throu^ a case with the counselors and no longer feared that these specialists 
would be critical of them or demand excessive amounts of extra work in their 
relationship to them. In summary, then, it is impossible to separate the 




performances of the experimental and control groups in this study from the 
reactions and relationships that these underachievers and the counselors 
maintained with almost 1000 other children and almost 150 teachers* 

1) Teacher nominations 

In the spring of 1961 as the subjects of the study were just 
finishing third grade, their teachers were asked to help Identify potential 
or actual underachievers throu£^ their observations* The following letter and 
questionnaire was given to each third grade teacher in a meeting with the 
school staff, along with a guide sheet as to the characteristics that could be 
used \dien identifying children with intellectual potential* 

Dear s 

The InvestigatlTig team in this research study is trying to 
identify youngsters who are underachieving in their academic 
work* One of t?ae problems that confronts us is the llmltatlonB 
of a standardized test in measuring intellectual potential* 

For exait^le, thiere is very little difference between the j terns 
measuring "IQ** and those found in language or arithmetic 
"achievement" tests* Because of this we feel that your 
observations as a teacher may be even more lnqx>rtant than a 
test score in this identification process* 

Below is a list of characteristics that authorities say can 
b«) used in discriminating between youngsters of different 
intellectual levels* Using these as a guide we'd like you 
to identify any youngsters in your class who ml^t be under- 
achieving* Forget IQ scores; if a youngster's achievement 
in school seems noticeably below his expected performance 
as based on observable classroom behaviors then we want to 
know about it* We would rather have you err by identifying 
too many then to take a chance on missing an "underachiever*" 

Sincerely, 

Robert M* Jackson 

Characteristics 



- Quick understanding 

- curiosity 

- takes initiative 

- retentive memory 



- early development of self-criticism 

- independent thinking 

- extensive information 

- sees relationships 
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- large vocabulary - superior desire to know and excel 

- bored by drill - originality 

- ea:rly reader - perceives and solves problems more 

easily 

- lefiu^ns by more cooqplex methods 

(abstracts and generalizes) 

- unusual Interest in number relationships, atlases, encyclopedias, etc* 



I 



1 



r o 

'eric 



IDENTIFICATION OF UNDERACHIEVERS 



Name of Pupi l Schoo l 

Age G rad e Dat e Teache r 

I. Describe exactly %<hy you feel this child mij^t be under-achieving: 



II* Indicate the characteristics of the above-named pupil by placing a check 
after the descri|)tlons that best appear imder each category: 



READING WRITING 

1* Seems unable to grasp meanings ^1* Has difficulty in writing* 

of reading material* 2* l/rites well compared to age group* 

2* Reads orally without expression* Is left handed* 

3* Shows little Interest in reading. 4* In writing, holds head extremely 
*H* Reads extensively by himself* close to paper* 

_^* Is imable to relate what he has 3 * Shows evidence of disliking to 
read* write* 



SPEAKING 

1* Usually speaks fluently in 
relating experiences* 

2* Usually speaks hesltatively* 

3* Usually uses language comparable 
to age group* 

4* Usually uses simple language for 
his age group* 

5* Eh joys speaking before the group 
LISTENING 

1* Is able to relate well what he 
has heard* 

2* Is unable to relate what he has 
heard* 

3* Usually demonstrates good 
listening habits* 

4* Usually demonstrates poor 
listening habits 

3* Has difficulty giving attention 
to the speaker* 



NUMBER 

1* Does poorly in all number v/ork* 

2* Usually needs much drill on facts* 
3* Is unable to confute answers to 
story problems* 

4* Shows evidence of a dislike for 
number work* 

5* Does poorly on number facts* 

I 

GETjERAL BEHAVIOR 

1* Usually is quiet and retiring* 

2* Usually is loud and aggressive* 

3* Would usually be noticed in a 
group* 

4* Is well liked by clcissmates* 

5* Seems happy 
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These were diacueeed careful!/ with the teachers aixl the assumption would be 
that a trained teacher with careful guidance^ could through the observation 
of student performance make s ome estimate of whether the child was 
achieving or underachieving. 

Teachers nominated 102 students on the questionnaire. Table 3*2 
indicates the relationship between their selection and those subjects 
identified by group tests of intelligence as described later. It should be 
noted that teachers are not very consistent with the identification of 
standardized tests. Of the 107 students nominated 35 (34 percent) were under- 
achievers j and 45 (44 percent) were achievers. Twenty-two (22 percent) were 

Table 3*2. Results of Teacher Identification of Underachievers as Based 
on Classification Through Testing Procedures 



Total Teacher 










Nominations 


Underachievers 


Achievers 


Repeaters 




102 


35 (34X) 


45 M) 


22 (22g) 





achievers who had repeated one or more grades in their previous school work, 
but idiose low level of school achievement was apparently likely to suggest 
underachlevement • 

After carefully analyzing these questionnaire reports, all the 
teacher identified underadiievers were tested with an Individual test of 
intelligence (W13G). Seven additional students were thus Identified as 
underachievers, using the final criteria of the Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children and Icnm Composite scores described later. The reader 
should carefully note that these subjects were not identified by the 
gponip tests, but were identifi^ through teacher nosdnation the 
further screening by the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children. 
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2) Identification through testing 

In the fall of 1961 the major task of Identifying underachievers 
throu^ standardized tests ves begun. Cooperating school systems agreed to 
standardize their school testing programs on certain pre-selected tests. All 
schools would cooperate In administering the Iowa Test of Basic Skills to 
their fourth grade classes sometime between September 1 and October 31* The 
school systems agreed to provide their own fiiswcr sheets because no research 
funds were available. A pool of teat booklets was also established and 
orientation of all fourth grade teachers was held before this testing began • 
to insure as much uniformity of the testing environment and procedures ais 
possible. It was also agreed that each school system would administer a group 
Intelligence test again sometime between September 1 and October 31* The 
choice of the test was left to the discretion of the school system but would 
be limited to one of three widely used group tests of general mentcd ability: 
The Lorge-Thomdike, the SRA Primary Mental Abilities Test, and the California 
Mental Maturity Test. Again the schools were %iilling to provide booklets and 
answer sheets and the scoring of these tests. Results from this testing 
program were in the hands of the investigators by January 1, 1962. Scatter- 
graims and regression eqiaations were established for each of three group 
Intelligence tests used. A saoqple of a scattergram for one of the elementary 
schools follows which shows the scatter of scores for 102 students taking the 
Iowa Test of Basic Skills and the SRA Primary Mental Abilities Test. 
Statistical analysis determined that the standard error of measurement for 
the Iowa Test of Basic Skills was .6 of a grade level. The investigators 
plotted parallel lines .6 of a grade above and .6 of a grade below the 
regression line for each group test and labeled as underachievers and over- 
achievers those children vdiose achievement placement on the scattergram fell 
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btlow or above thoae linea drawn parallel to the etatietlcally calculated 
regreealon line* The Illustration cited above shows the results cf this 
procedure as it applied to one particular school including three classes* It 
would be noted that 13 children whose placement fell below the red parallel 
line were thus identified as underachievers and 13 would be identified as 
overachleverst their scattergram position being above the blue parallel line* 
All subjects thus identified thz*oug^ either teacher identification or by 
the scattergram and regression equation method were re-tested with an individ- 
ual te^t of mental ability, the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 
(wise). Few studies that have been conducted with underachievers atteo^ted 
to identify subjects using any more extensive screening than a grou]) test of 
intelligence* The retesting of these subjects with th^ WISC raised many 
questions about the validity of any identification scheme using the results of 
a single group test of intelligence* Of the l80 cases identified as under- 
achievers by the group tests of intelligence, 77 were no longer plotted in 
this category %dien the score fi^m the WISC was substituted for the group test 
results* The reader is probably aware that many intelligence tests are based 
on different assumptions about the deviation of scores from the mean; that is 
an IQ of 115 on a WISC may not be comparable to an IQ of 115 on another IQ 
test* However, both the Lorge and Primary Mental Ability tests produce 
deviation IQ's* A single device was used for the final acceptance or 
e limina tion of underachievers into the population of underachievers* Where 
the indi vidual testing of intelligence produced lower scores for an under- 
achiever than recorded on the group test, and the WISC IQ would place him in 
the achiever group on the original scattergram, he was dropped from either 
the experimental or control groups* Thus the investigators are saying that 
those children who remained in the experimental and control groups after this 
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reteBtlng were very likely to be underachiever a* They had been identified 
by either teacher observation or the screening of a group test of intelligences 
a further check of their estimated general mental ability by an individual 
test of intelligence had confirmed the original identification* Certainly* a 
few other youngsters in these classroous were underachieving; the limitations 
of standardised tests and the errors inherent in any measurement device 
necessarily li m i t the validity of any selection device* 

The investigators felt that an identification procedure should be 
developed idiich could be reproduced by school systems and school personnel* 
Heasurement experts would probably question the use of group intelligence 
tests in identifying underachievers* They are heavily flavored with vocabu- 
lary and verbal skills and studies of their validity and reliability do not 
lead to v% great deal of confidence in their use. Based on our data we can 
suggest to them that approximately 60 percent of the cases thus identified 
would still be regarded as underachievers aftei* a further screening by 
individual testing of intelligence* Our study also suggests that standard- 
ized tests are a better predictor than teacher-observation %dien individual 
tests of intelligence S 2 *e used as a final criteria of underachievement* 

Schools could adopt this method of identification by siaqply developing 
scattergrams of comparable data and without coioputing regression equations 
pick out through observation those cases where the scatter would suggest that 
underachievement is likely* ^y checking this with the observations of 
teachers, a school system could develop a fairly valid tool for tentatively 
identifying underachievers* 

3) Selection of experimental and control subjects and other special 
groups 

A number of alterratives offer themselves to investigators as 




methods for selecting experimental and control groups. Some Investigators 
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have used matched pairs^ but because of the many factors involved in school 

performances It is thought that it would be almost inq;>ossible to establish 

coD 9 >arable pairs by this method* The limitations of the matched pair method 

for longitudinal studies of this nature are also obvious where attrition 

could be very high over the period from third grade through hi^ school 

graduation* For these reasons^ the matched pair method was rejected for 

this study* A table of random numbers is often used for this purpose* 

All subjects would be numbered and assigned to the two groins based upon 

the randomization provided by the table* Its most significant limitation 

was thought to be in its failure to ccmtrol for tsi'acher personality and 

skill* and their effects on the devdopment of children^ Because the major 

% 

focus of the counselors in this study was to attempt to help underachievers 
through parents and teachers* the investigators felt that one of the most 
important controls was to distribute S9q>erlmental and control subjects 
evenly throughout all the classrooo^ involved in the study* 

The investigators then finally used a technique that promised 
both chance distribution of subjects and control of the teacher factor 
cited above* The underachievers (now finally selected on the basis of 
individual intelligence testing) were listed alphabetically by classes. A 
separate coin toes was made for each class* On the basis of the coin toss 
the first underachiever was assigned to either an experimental or control 
group (heads becoming experimentale and tails Joining the control gtoixp)* 

The other underachievers in that particular classroom were then alternately 
placed in one gr^up* or the other. The results of this process of distribu- 
tion of subjects were tested through the use of the t-test technique* It wa 
determined that for the variables of sex* IQ* achievement test scores* age* 
and soclometrle scores* that these two groups were not significantly diffore 
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from each other* 

The regression equation technique used in identifying underachievers 
also provided the identification of groups that could be termed achievers and 
overachievers* One himdred and five boys and girls were identified as over- 
achievers (that is, falling beyond the standard error of measurement above 
the regression line) while the rest of the 1078 fourth graders were thus left 
in the category termed achievers, meaning that their scores fell between the 
deviation of one standard error of measurement above and below the regression 
line* Because the size of this group (over 700 children) would make 
statistical analysis cliff icult in some cases, a representative sample was 
drawn using a table of random nut.^bers* In each of the 4l classrooms, two 
children were thus selected* 

The researchers also determined that 102 children had repeated the 
first, second, or third grades, or were currently rej^eatl* g fourth grade itdien 
this study began. Because the investigators were concerned with many phases 
of the development of elementary school children, it was thought that comper- 
Isons between the performances of repeating subjects and other children would 
be meaningful* This group of repeaters has also been identified and studied 
separately* Results of these investigations will be reported later* 

D. Pre-testing of Subjects 

Because of the longitudinal nature of the investigation it was felt 
by the researchers that pre-tests in many eireae of development would be neces- 
sary to evaluation of the later development of the underachievers to be 
studied* These pre-tests were conducted in a number of areas including 
achievement, soclogramoiing, personality tests, teacher questionnaires, and the 
judging of art and creative products. The pre-tec»t of achievement was 
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automatically accomplished throu^ the Identification process* (Iowa Test of 
Basic Skills) 

For the pre-tests of the social standing of the children a sociogram 
was administered to all one thousand seven ty-el^t subjects In all classrooms* 
The children were asked to list their three best friends and the results of 
this were scored by giving differential weights to the selection of a child as 
a first, second, cr third choice best friend* Because every child made three 
choices (rated as three, two, or one point) the average score for any child in 
every classroom would have to be six points* Scores are then coiiiparable from 
class to class and from year to year* 

The pre-tests In the personality dimension was accomplished throu^ 
the use of the Science Hesearch Associates Junior Inventory* This Is a check 
list type of personality Instrument* It permits a youngster to Indicate 
whether a particular statement Is a large, middle-sized, or small problem, or 
no problem at all* It Is again scored on the three, two and one point scale, 
varying with the intensity of the problem* Comparisons were made between the 
achievers, underachievers, and overachievers as well as between experlment/al 
and control gp?oups* 

The pre-test in art was established in consultation with a profes- 
sional art educator on the University campus* This professor created three 
written std.mull and these were used to elicit three drawings from each of the 
1078 subjects in this study* A sao^le of the directions given to the class- 
room tead:ier 8 and a copy of one of the motivations used to stimulate student 
art woric follows* 

Dea r 

A descriptive plctiire of a fourth grade child would most certainly 
Include some Insl^^ts into his creative ability* Perhaps one of the very 
best ways vMch this understanding can be measured is throu^ his creative 
art products* 
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Tou are being asked to collect i^ree exaoqples of crayon drawings from 
each one of yoiir students* The art materials which will be needed will 
be three sheets of manila n^per* 12 it l3, and a box of crayolas* 

In order that there will be some consistency in the crayon drawings« 
three separate motivations t one for each drawing, have been developed 
and printed for you to read. It is important that you as the '*art teacher" 
establish a classroom atmosphere, one in which the entire class will re- 
spond with their best creative efforts. It is suggested that you fami.l- 
larlze yourself with these motivations before you present them to the 
class so you can draicatlze and emphasize the motivations, thus helping 
each student develop a more intensified identification to the particular 
situation presented. In other words, try to help your students become 
Involved with the motivation as it is read to them. 

It is important that you follow carefully the- steps listed below: 

(Check to be sure that it has been at least 2 days between drawings) 

1. Before you begin: 

a. Be sure that each student has crayons and a 12 x l8 
piece of manila paper. 

b. Have each student fill out the Identification Sheet, 
listing the name of the school, teacher, their name, etc. 

c. Since all drawings will bo horizontal, have each student 
paste the Identii'i cation Sheet in the bottom ri^t hand 
comer. Turn the sheet over so the Ident. Sheet is on 
the back . 

2. Read the Motivation 

a. After the students have begun it is important that they work 
independently of each other. The teacher is not to help 

or criticize. 

b. It is in^rtant to allow at leaist 30 minutes for each 
drawing experience. Be sure to give each student enough 
time to coo5)lete a thorough creative experience. 

c. When the student considers that he is finished he is to 
hand his drawing to the teacher. 

d. Check to be sure the Identification Sheet is pasted securely 
on the back. Please, no names should be written on the front. 

Since some 1000 fourth grade children will receive the same motivations 
and the same drawing experiences t your cooperation is most sincerely apprec- 
iated. Please try to conq^lete this program during the month of March. 

Sincerely yours. Dr. Dale Kendrick - Dr. Robert Jackson 




MOTIVATIOH it 1 



Jin and hio eiatei- Judy always mat aftar school by the flag pole. 

It was Jin's inportant duty to meat his sister and walk her 

was 9 years old and in the kth grade and his sister Judy J 

old and in the and grade. Without a doubt Jim would have rather 

games with hie school chums after school thra to 

but he had promised hie mother and father that he would bring Judy 

first and then he would run off to play with the gang. 

It was on a Friday afternoon, in early spring, 
as always by the flag pole. The sky was very dark with low hanging clouds 

they looked^ like huge hands with long fingers that were trying to touch 
the grounds 

Jim and Judy walked down the street from the school, turned left at 
the comer and seeing the sign, "Main Street", toew -tat they “®^® 
their way down town. On Main Street they looked very long ^ the l«tfge 
SS oHaSrin the store window, they walked through Brom’ s Drug 
Stwe to look at some of the spring kites and marbles; turned right at 
the big stone National Bank and continued on their way homes 



Four blocks from Main Street they came to the train depot and 
stopped at the two tracks vdiich cut across the platform* 



'*Over there is the short cut*' , said Jim , 
started down a small hill behind the depot* 
get you home so I can go out and play"* 



pointing to a path which 
"Hurry up, Judy! I want to 



"I don't want to take the short cut home", said Judy* It goes 

by the old swamp, and I " Judy haaitated. "I want to go home 

by the long way, on the side of the road*" 

"Oh, girls are all the same* fou are all fraidy cats* Notning 
is going to hurt you*" 

Judy's eyes began to show signs of tears* "I'm not a fraidy cat; 
I just don't want to go by the swamp* I heard that there was 

"Judy is a fraidy cat! Judy is a fraidy cat! Judy is a fraidy 
cat", cried Jim, dancing and pointing at Judy as he made fun of her* 



"I am not! I am not a fraidy cat," said Judy* 



"Yes. you are* I know that all girls are fraidy cat! In fact. I'll 

show you* I'll bet you some of my bubble gum wrappers 

So LS the short cut home alone!" Jim was airiest s^e thst Ju^ would 

never take him up on his bet* He knew that Judy would never take the 

short cut ailone* 



"Yes, yeeeesssB* * * , I will take the short cut home 
you wait and see* I'll show you that I»m not afraid*" 
false bravery, Judy turned and walked towards the path* 
I'll be home long before you get three*" And with that 



alone . Just 
\Jith a look of 
"You just wait, 
she grabbed her 
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lunch pall and began to run down the path* Verj quickly the treea and 
hl|^ weeda helped Judy dlaappear down the path* Before Jin could atop 
hei't Judy waa gone* 

A judging team of five profeaaional artiate then met and evaluated all of 
the 3200 plua drawlnga collected from the 1078 fourth grade children* Each 
artlat judged each picture and a cospoaite acore of all the aeparate tvalu- 
atlona was then confuted for each child* 

Ihe inveatigatora hypotheaii&ed that one of the major factora 
involving the reaponaea of children In a claaaroom waa the nature of the 
relationahip withi the claaeroom teacher* It waa felt that the achool 
performance and behavior of underachievera would elicit unfavorable reaponaea 
from claaaroom teachere and that counaeLlng and chlld-atudy would help 
teachera learn to like and accept theae children* When theae children were 
in the third grade and before their teachera knew that the inveatigatora %iere 
atudying underachievement i each claaaroom teacher waa naked to rate every 
child in hia claaa from the one that he liked most down to the one he liked 
the least* Reaponaea were collected from all but two teachera* These 
teachera indicated in writing that they liked all children equally and that 
they could not differentiate degrees of liking* The researchers grouped each 
class by quartilea and conq^isons were made between the quartile placement 
of underachievers and achievers and overachievera aa wel3. as between experi- 
mentals and control subjects* 

Many educators have quarreled with the concept of underachievement* 
One frequent cidticiam that has been made has suggested a child cem't achieve 
more than he is capable of achieving* In essence « if one has underachievers 
one must have overachievera and this is an iiiqpoaaibility* The writer would 
point out that the techniques used to Identify underachievers are not based 
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Table 5«3. Group Heana for Underachievers, Achievers, and Overachievers on Nine Variables 



on BMianuros of capacity » but rather by comparing achievement teat acorea with 
the reaulta of teata uaed to predict and eatimate academic performance! in 
other worda^ we compared performance with predicted performance* It ia 
.logically poaaible to have underachievement and overachlevement in texmia of 
predicted performance rather than capacity to achieve* It ia felt that the 
evidence cited by tablea 3*3 mnd 3*^ off era a atrong case for the uae of the 
concept of underachievement in identifying children idio need counaeling and 
Bpecial help* Throu^ the procedurea outlined above • the investigatora 
identified not only aubjecta idio were probably achieving leas than other 
children with comparable ability, but they alao located youngsters who were 

Table 3*^^* Significance Testa for the Nine Variables 



Variable 


F-Ratio 


Probability Level 


Beat Friend 


164.84 


*01 


Squad Leader 


97.57 


*01 


Study Aaa't 


39.82 


*01 


Jr* Inventory'-School 


13.51 


*01 


Jr* Inventory*Home 


5.63 


*01 


Jr* Inventory-Self 


4.47 


.05 


Jr* Inventory-People 


135.35 


*01 


Jr* Inventory-Qeneral 


.41 


N.S. 


Art Creativity 


6.8U 


.01 



moxe likely to have problems in social relationships, poor relationahipa 
with peer group and teachera, in perception of eclf and environment, and in 
creative performiincea in artiatic aitiiationa* The differences were aignifi* 
cant at *01 level for seven of the nine criteria; only in the Junior Inventory- 
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S«l^ was ths differsncs s?.ot significant i but the differences in Jieans were in 
tba hypothesized direction* 

It is suggested theni that educators and specialists accept the 
▼alidity of underachievement in the identification of children who need 
further study and consultation and help* Those who are sophisticated in the 
use of measurement tools will know the limitations of accepting any single 
measure as indicative of the nature of a child's problem « ability or perform- 
ances* In conjunction with other programs of child study, the concept of 
underachievement seems to offer considerable promise to the counselor or 
teacher in atteiBpting to identify children needing special help* 

E* Methods and Procedures of Counseling 

As indicated in the statement of the problem, educators are still 
searching for a definition of the philosophy, purposes, and content of a 
guidance program for elementary aged children* It was hypothesized by the 
investigators that counseling at this level would be distinctly different than 
that for a junior or senior high school age youngster* Differences in 
saturation level make it difficult for elementary school children to make 
decisions about themselves and their environments* This same immaturity also 
makes it difficult for them to change successfully their homes, teacher- 
relationships, etc* The investigators thus formulated a definition of 
elementary school guidance that was more adult-centered (teacher and parent) 
rather thw child-centered* 

1) Child Study 

It was hypothesized that successful counseling would be based upon 
a diagnostic approach to a child's underachievement; child study techniques 
would be used to determine the probable cause and effect relationships* It 
was felt tjiat the cotinselors could best affect a change in the child's 
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developmental direction by working with and throu^ the adulte dominated 
hie life space. The first approach to the child then was to elicit and obtain 
as much information about the child's performance and background as could be 
gained by these counselors. They based, in part, their methodology on a 
criteria described by J. W. Rothney (30) in Counseling the Individual Student . 
It includes the following statements: 

1. Any data about an individual that assists in the understanding of his 
behavior must be given due consideration. 

2. The culture in vdiich the individual is reared must be examined. 

3» Longitudinal data must be used in the study of the individual. 

4. Conceptual association must be continuous as each separately 
evaluated datum is added in the study of the individual. 

5. Any datum about an individual that is to be used in his counseling 
must be appraised in terms of its* accu’*acy and econoo^. 

2) Working conditions 

Certain obvious and significant problems are inherent in any kind 
of research study of this nature. For example, the investigators were 
Cnivers— ty professors and went into thc/se public schools as strangers: as 
suggested earlier, they were often received with hostility, suspicion, or 
fear. For a coimeelor to work through the adults identified with the child's 
world, it must first be necessary to establish rapport and gain the confidence 
of these adults. The investigators were aware of this problem but bad no idea 
of the intensity or significance it nd^t have in their efforts. It can 
probably be reported that success with the children was related first and 
foremost to the success the counselor had in establishing a working relation- 
ship with the teachers and parents. In many cases it took the full academic 
year to finally establish this confidence and by that time children were 



moving on to the next teacher* It ie poeeibXe and probable that if the 
counselor team X/ere to begin their efforts with another group of children 
and work through the same years and with the same teachers^ that they 
could be far more successful in helping the children involved* Working 
professional relationships just cannot be established ovemighti Some 
teachers f too> worked well with one of the counselors while some related 
better to the other* In seme cases^ neither counselor could establish a 
successful professional relationship with a partieu^nr teacher* By the 
third year of the study we no longer atteoapted to work in those classrooms* 
Experience seemed to suggest that our time was being ^fasted* 

Tlie relationship established by the counselors to the building 
principal or elenentaTy supervisor was also crucial* Principals are quite 
effective in leading their teachers towards cr away from acceptance of a 
project* The counselors met with all teachers at tbs beginning of each 
year, and the principals were urged to attend these meetings* However, 
no special efforts were made to meet alone with and to incorporate the 
principals into the initial planning of the project* This was a matter 
that had been discussed with the superintendents of schools and these men 
had advised the investigators against this* Later experience suggested 
that all had apparently underestimated the nature and significance of the 
problem* As the counseling phase of the study began it was evident that 
these relationships should not have bean taken for granted* Seme principals 
were hostile to the counselors as persons; seme felt that any outsider was 
an intruder in their buildingi and some reportedly influenced their 
teachers by suggesting that these counealing techniques and methods were a 
waste of time, or that a child or children did not need help or would not 
profit frem this type of help* 

By the second year of the counseling phase of the study, the 



counselors became very aware of a distinctly different attitude towards 
their efforts in the large urban system as opposed to the collection of 

i 

smaller systems in the outlying geographical cureas« The acceptance of both 
the research study and the readiness to accept help for underachievers from 
these specialists seemed to be significantly greater in the outlying or more 
rural areas* As will be reported in the next chapter « differential response 
seems to show itself in both the reported evaluations of the teachers involved 
and in the growth and be«iavior of the experimental subjects themselves* 

3) Facilitiep 

In all cases t the counseling team used facilities as provided by 
the school systems* All schools were able to provide at least some sort of 
work area with a resonable degree of privacy* Testing of children was usually 
done during the school day; children were withdrawn from the classrooms, 
arrangements being made a day or so before by mail or phone* Conferences 
with the teachers and parents were held during lunch hours and after school, 
or at any other time vdiere necessity indicated a change in procedure* 

4) Activities in the first year 

An orientation meeting was held before school began with all 
teachers and those administrators who volunteered their attendance* The 
investigators discussed the general pi^pose and structure of the research 
designed and also oriented the teachers cai'efully about the standardized 
testing which was to begin immediately and the counseling procedures which 
would follow* The child-study program and counsi^llXi^ for the ejqperimental 
group of underachievers was actually not begun until inid-February of 1962* 
Approximately two out of every three subjects received ease work during the 
spring of 1962* For the other experimental underachievers the counseling 
phase did. not begin until early in their fifth grade year* 
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The irarlous pre-tests cited earlier sdso served as diagnostic too' 
in the child-study program. This included achievement testing* art %«orkt 
sociometrics « intelligence testing and the personality test. Q%e Wechslor 
Intelligence Scale for Children was ad/nii.nletered to all underachievers 
beginning on the first of Febniary* 196/2, and was a valuable dlagnof>tic too! 
Sentence completion tests* written by the researchers* were completed in ai; 
classrooms for 1073 subjects with alternate forms given in each year of the 
coimseling phase. It was hoped that teachers could use these qViestionnaire. 
to help them teach all youngsters more effectively but the investigators 
particularly wanted the responses of the subject to be counseled. The form 
used in the spring of 1962 is as follows: 

DIRECTIONS (To be read by the teachsr) 

We think you will enjoy mal'dng a sentence out of the few %#ords 
which we have listed as “starters** . This is not a test. Rather 
we would like to know more about you . Put down the first ideas 
that you have rather than thinking about each one for a long 



time. 






1. At home... 


9. 


Mly brothex ... 


2 I like... 


10. 


M|y sister. •« 


3* Schoc\... 


11. 


I wish... 


4. I secretly... 


12. 


The best... 


3» I hate... 


13. 


I get mad... 


6. I am interested in... 


14. 


I can*t... 


7. Games.. « 


15. 


Reading. « . 


8. I*m really happy. •• 


16. 


I need... 



Data sheets which questioned parents about occupational* educatio 



and general family history were solicited from all 1073 families with child 
in the fourth grade. To encourage response and answer any questions about 
the research project* meetings with parents were held in each school build! 
The research design and objectives was explained and justified. The coun- 
selors suggested to parents how the child study procedures would be used an 
their relationship to the educational program for all children* whether 






underachldversi achievers or overachievers* Queotionnairea were ultimately 
collected from 100 per cent of the parents of the fourth grade children; aome 
were ultimately filled in by the school personnel based on other records 
where parents were hostile or uncooperative* V/hile most i)arencs were cooper- 
ative, some were not* This ranged from one parent saying, **I*m sorry but I 
don't think this has any bearing on my son's fourth grade work* When I take 
out a loan with the schools I'll tell you all about me*”, to a simple state- 
ment or response to a request such as, "this is too personal”* Some parents 
communicated their endorsement too; one wrote a note to the investigators 

e^ying ” I just had to drop you a note to tell you and your fellow 

workers how uplift:Jng it is to me to see such complete interest in your 
project of testing the fourth graders* V/e don't think we have any problems 
with our eon, Dave, but it is a wonderful feeling to know we have men and 
women interested in our young people*” 



A copy of the questionnaire follows: 
Child's Name 



Last 



firsF 



School 



Check one 
Father 



Teacher 



Date 



JFoeter father 
"Guardian 
Step-father 



Father's last name First Initial (Age) CBirthdate) 
Address: 



Occupation: 



Employer 



Since 



What does he do on the job? 



Circle last completed grade of schooling: 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 Fr S Jr Sr 123 

( Public ) (College ) (Grad) 

Hi^ school diploma y es List college degrees: C ertificate 

no (or license) 

List any other post hig^ school experience, such as apprenticeships, business 
school, service schools and also the number of years spent in training for 
each * 

Check one 

Mother Age: 



Birthdate 



^Foster mother Last name First 
jSuardian Address: 
"step-mother Street 



Initial 



Phone: 



City 



Occupation : E teploye r 

(dther than housewife } — — 

Addrees : S ince 

What does ehe do on the job? 

Bnployed part time? o r full time? L ist hours wjrked per wk 

Circle last completed grade of schooling 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 Fr S Jr Sr 123 

( Public ) (College ) (Grad) 

Hi^ school diploma y es List college degree s C ertificate s 

n o 

List any other post hi£^ school experiences such as business school, nurses 
training, beauty operator's course, etc. and also the number of years spent 
in training. 

Are parents living together y es Divorce d S eparate d 

n o 

If child is not living with both parents, with whom is he living? 

List (beginning with the oldest) all the children in the family including 
stepchildren 

Name Sex Date of birth Last grade completed Occupation 



Do you rent y our home? Number of permanent changes of residence during 
ow n last ten years? 

Do you receive a daily newspaper? ye s Names? 

no 

What magazines do you receive at home? 

Do you have TV? 

(signature) 



As the counseling phase of bhe study began, certain suggestions 
were made to teachers to help them understand and teach underachievers more 
effectively. These often took the form of a letter sent to classroom teachers 
sucli as the following: 
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COOPERATIVS GUIDANCE STUDY 



January It 1962 

Many of the underachiever are gifted and bri^t children. 
They aren't easy to teach, are they? Children like this can 
learn in one-half or one-fourth of the time it takes a child in 
the "normal’’ IQ range. Much of the challenge here is in really 
stimulating the child, really permitting him to go ahead at his 
own pace. Don't you feel that the child ^o ^ challenged is 
really the happy one in the classroom? Boredom ie not a happy 
state. 



We hope you will accept this one suggestion. For each one 
of these gifted and bri^t students (IQ 115 and above) will you 
help them develop at least one extensive project this year? By 
this we mean to pick one particular Interest and let the child 
really go into it in depth. Project work is particularly 
appropriate for gifted children: 1) the study skills it involves 

are at least as important as the facts learned; 2) it permits 
the child to work at his own speed and go as far as he desires; 
and, 3) sm interest thus stimulated can be the icey to expanding 
interest in all areas of school work and it can eventually become 
something as significant as a direction for a life's work. 

We'd be glad to help you from our end in any vray we can. 

This list of suggestions in the 6urea of mathematics mi^t offer 
some new ideas. Perhaps a visit to a community resource person 
would be stimulating and we can help arrange this. Our library 
mi^t add to the depth of his study. Working together we could 
involve parents in the project or certainly inform them as to 
the child's activities. Finally, if the child reports or 
presents his findings to the class, we'd love to be invited 
as a "guest" to hear the results. 

Bob Jackson 
John Cleveland 



At the end of each year, teachers wore asked to record anecdotal 
descriptions for e:q)erimental and control subjects. The following letter was 
written to explain the purpose and nature of the anecdotal description: 



February 5i 1962 



Dear Teacher: 

The miderachievers have been identified and guidance of one 
half of these children will begin this month. We are now 
completing a round of conferences In which we have tried to 



acquaint each of you with the i&ethod used in the identification 
of the underachiever and also described briefly our findings 
thus tar* 

Again this semester college students will be assigned 
to most schools to observe children « help in testlngy aid 
the teacher in work connected with this project « and possibly, 
vhen indicated, to give some special help to these under- 
achievers. This relationship seemed helpful for you and for 
us the first semester* 

Enclosed are anecdotal description blanks* We*d like 
you to complete them for the children vdiose names are on 
each sheet during the month of February* *his will give us 
a way to record improvement in the child and to bettor 
imderstand his behavior* May we make these reconmiendatlons 
dealing with the writing of anecdotal descrlptlors? 

The anecdotal description is a written account 
of a student's actual behavior as observed in a 
specific situation* Tbe anecdotal description 
facilitates the understanding of the individual 
by describing patterns of behavior characteristic 
of the student* 

In describing beliavior, brief sentences are 
advisable, sentences vhich emphasize objectivity* 

For example, you may wish to describe an incident 
which took place in a certain setting* You may 
also wish to write a brief summary of the distinctive 
characteristics of this child* 

In the section dealing with interpretations or comments 
we would invite your feelings about why the child 
behaves as he does* Your own reactions to the child 
might well be Included here* In other words the 
writing under behavior is to be objective.** .facts* 

In the second we invite your subjective interpretation 
of what you have observed* 

Enclosed are extra blanks which we hope you will use to record 
any meaningful behavior you miglit observe during the second half 
of the semester* V/e would like to have at least one more anecdotal 
description for each child before the end of the semester* 

We will be happy to supply you with additional anecdotal 
description blanks* We feel nothing is as important to a cuonHative 
record as these teacher observations* 



Sincerely, 

John C* Cleveland 
Robert M* Jackson 
Kenneth Fish 



5) Activities ia the second year 

a 

Counseling procedures began right away in the fall of the second 
year. The emphasis at first was on those cases where the investigators had 
not indicated child study the preceding spring. Diagnostic study was 
continued for all esq^rimental underachievers and continual follow<-up study 
was made to constantly re-evaluate behavior and redirect the efforts of the 
parents, teachers, and counselors. 

A number of child-study procedures were completed involving all fifth 
grade students. They included: 

1. Achievement testing with the Iowa Test of Basic Skills in 
September and October. 

2. Intelligence testing with the Lcrge- !]Ihorndike Group Test of 
Intelligence in March. 

3. Sociometric testing with a Social Distance Scale and a Best- 
Friend Preference as administered in the spring of 1962. 

4. The development of Wetsel-Orlds using the hei^t and weight 
measurements as taken by classroom teachers. 

5* Physical fitness testing using the American Association of 
Physical Education, Health, and Pecreation Test of Physical 
Fitness. 

6. Sentence conipletion using a comparable form to one described 
earlier. 

7* Creative writing tests using three selected programs from the 
Let s Write series tau^t by Mrs. Mauree Applegate Clack, on 
the State FM radio network. Most classes tuned in to the 
program and the children responded directly in writing to a 
particiaar stimulation provided by Mrs. Clack. The playing of 



a tap* recording provided thia name control where claaeea miaaed 
or were unable to hear the original atinulua* 

Careful notea were kept from all conferencea with children, teachera 
and parenta* Thi^coxmaelora relied heavily yipon joint parent-teaoher- 
couEsalor conferencea. !Riey often invited the child himaelf to ait in on 
part of thia conference. Teat acorea were Interpreted to all partiea, achool 
performance dlacuBaed, and future goala and actlvitlea formulated. 

6) Actlvitlea of the third year 

Meetlnga were again held with all clasaroom teachera at the be- 
ginning of the youngater*a alxth grade year. now, moat teachera had 
learned by the grapevine how the counaelora operated in terma of procedurea 
and methoda. However, theae were carefully dlacuaaei and clarified and 
teachera were given full opportunity to aak queationa. Attltudea of theae 
profeaalonala aeemed to vsu*y from enthuaiaam and impa^'i <^nce to begin work, to 
a sullen resentment or a qucation about "what extra work will it demand from 
me?" 

A number of teats were again administered to all sixth grade sub- 
jects. Included were: 

1. Achievement testing with Iowa Teat of Basic Skills. 

2. Intelligence testing with California Short Form Test of Mental 
Maturity. 

3. Social Distance and Best-Friend Sociogram testing. 

4. Tests of idiysical fitness. 

5* A sentence complotlon test. 

Counseling procedures were maintained with all subjects except 
where teachers oi* achool systems were felt to be so hostile that efforts were 
deemed to be a waste of time. Conferences were still frequently held with 






children, teachers luid parents* Teachers were encouraged to provide enrich- 
ment or remedial instruction where thd case eddied for It* In one or two of 
the school systems, and at the University, 3ummer school classes were held for 
children with remedial reading problems, or just as a general enrichment or 
stimulatory motivation for school children l/herever possible, underachievers 
were encouraged to enter these programs* For exairple, twenty-five to thirty 
of them were enrolled each year in this type of program on the University 
campus* It was consistent with the design of the research to encourage 
parents and teachers to make available and use every possible resource which 
ml^t stimulate or aid the development of these children* So the counselors 
attenipted to help children make full use of any summer enrichment or remedi- 
ation program* One subjective evaluation made by the investigators at the 
time of the children's enrollment In the special programs seems significant* 
Many of these children had not been progressing and often were acting out in 
their classrooms during the school year* Yet, on the very intensive teacher- 
pupil ratio which was provided in summer school experiences, all youngsters 
began to thrive and respond* Even the most confirmed rebel, the most 
persistent failure, began to blossom under the bne-to-one relationship 
provided in the summer months* It seemed in watching that it was the natui e 
of the personal relationship between the teacher and the student that was 
responsible for this surge in interest and motivation* Yet the observation 
of the researchers and the report of teachers and parents was that once the 
child was returned tc the large classroom group of the reg^^iar school year, 
he or she Immediately regressed back to the old pattern of achievement and 
behavior* It Is felt, however, for at least a few of the cases In the 
e]Q}erlmental group, that the accomplishments of teachers in the summer school 
triggered a reversal In developmental direction both in terms of achievement 
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and in other reeponeee and behaviors of the child. 

In euBBiaxyj oouneellng for these underachievers was adult rather 
than ohlld*iKientered» The counselor attempted tc aid children by changing the 
perception of the adults toward the child j his problem^ and his behavior# 

They hoped to encourage achievement through diagnostic study of the learning 
problem and through recommendations for prescriptive teaching of that child 
whether it be in terns of remediation or enrichment. They attempted to mar- 
shall All resources of the hornsj school^ and comnunlty to help these children 
whether it be through special classes j tutoring. Joining of dubs, or the 
enlistment of apy resource person in the area. The independent variable then 
is not the simple, easily-defined factor that the ejq>erimental psychologist 
would prefer. It has been narrowed by the investigators. Yet, they were 
testing a philosophical and a broad methodical approach, rather than one of 
the specific techniques or procedures used by these same counselors. It is 
their feeling that both t;7pes of research are important and must be carried 
on. 

P. Follow«uo Procedures 

The counseling phase of this research project was completed in J\me 
of 1964* The follow-up began immediately with a study of their performance 
during the seventh grade year for the stibjects of this investigation. The 
cooperating school systsms all gave their permission and promised whatever 
resources were needed tc <somplete the follow-up study. ! 4 any procedures were 
used and they included the following: an evaluation questionnaire to the 

teachers and parents of underachievers; a vocational aspiration questionnaire 
given to all the seventh gprade children; measuremmit of school performance 
and learning through retesting with the Iowa Test of Basic Skills; the anal^ 
ysis of classroom grades earned in all academic subjects; and re-testing with 
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thd SRA Junior Inventory# 

One hundred per cent reaponee uaa reached in the queationnaire given 
to the cooperating teachers# The letter and queationnaire follow# 

Pear Teacher: 

During one of the last three years you have been a 
cooperating teacher on a research project termed the 
"Cooperative Guidance Study"# It is time to evaluate 
the effectiveness of this program* It has had its good 
points and bad| and we want your candid and honest 
evaluations of the personnel and program involved# You 
needn't pull any punches# 

Enclosed is a return addressed envelope# If we 
don't receive this in two weeks we'll probably call to 
nag you a bit because it is imperative to have this 
survey completed by June 1st# Thanks for your, help here 
and all throuc^ these three years# Hope you vdll want to 
hear about the results of all this later# 

Sincerely, 



Bob Jackson 



The Teacher Evaluation Questionnaire is reproduced on the following two 
pages# 



I 
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TEACHER EVAXUATION OJESTIONNAIRE 
Cooperative Guld^ce Study 

Name School 



Grade taught Date of Evaluation 

I - Attitude tovrarde the children identified ae underachievers • 

A* What were your attitudes and feelings as you first related to these 
children? (if different for different children^ tell us so and suggest 
why this was so) 



If they changed during the year you worked with the child, how did 
they change and in what direction? Why? 



ZI - Relationships to the Guidance Team 

A* What were your feelings towards these counselors as you first met and 
worked vdth them? Why did you feel the way you did? 



B* If these feelings changed, in what direction did they change? Why? 



C« What major criticians of the philosophy of these counselors would you 
make and of the ways that tried to relate to you as a teach^? 



D. What positive evaluations could you make of these counselors, their 
philosophy and the ways that they tried to relate to you as a teacher? 
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The questlonnadre submitted to parents did not elicit a 100 per 
cent response* Some fapdlies had moved away and could not be 'tacted* 
Others were reminded repeatedly by mail and phone to return the questionnaire, 
and efforts terminated only when, in the judgement of the investigators, fur- 
ther nrgging would have produced hostility which would have carried over into 
the responses made to the questions ; The letter to parents and the question- 
naire used follow: 

Dear Barents 

For the last three years we have been working with you 
Sind your schools to help your child develop to his or her 
fullest potentlsuL* The success, happiness, and well being 
of this boy or girl has been, and is, our first concern* 

This weis also, as you know, a resesirch study designed to 
help us evaluate our own philosophy, skills, and methods* 

Iftxile we expect to continue our study of the progress of 
all lOCX) sixth graders until they graduate from hi^ 
schoo?., the guidance activities that we have centered 
around your child for the last three years will no longer 
be carried on* 

V/e need your help now in studying where and why we 
have succeeded and failed* By carefully and honestly x 

answering the following questions you can be a tremendous 
help in this task of evaluation* It is our responsibility 
to pass on to other schools and counselors complete and 
honest results of this research* Your ideas and feelings 
are an important part of this record, and like all other 
information will be held in complete confidence* Perhaps « 
too, you'd like to talk this over with us in person; if 
so, retiirn the enclosed card and we'll make an appointment 
at your convenience* But in any case, please complete this 
questii>nnaire * 

Won't you sit down today and answer these questions* 

Let's not put it off because frequently things put off 
are things forgotten* It is very important that we have 
1009^ response* 



Sincerely, 



Bob Jackson 



C 
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COOPER/iTIVE GUIDANCE STIOY 
Parent Evaluatim Questimnaire 

Child* 8 FuH Name Schiil 



Parent's Nam e Date 

Check which over of the following best describes yjur feelings towards our pro- 
gram during the last three years; 

It has been an inportant help to uo 

It has helped somewhat 

It has had both good and bad points 

^ w^uld rather that my child had njt been in this program 
Tell us why you feel the way you do. 



What inqportant groiwth and improvement (or lack if it) have you seen in y »ur 
child in the last three years? Can you suggest why? 

a) School achievement and classroom work; 



b) Relationships with friends: 



c) At home and in the family: 



d) Others: 



If oxjp program has in any way helped or hindered your child's growth, can you 
tell us how? 

Individualized attention of teache r Y es (it helped) N o(it did no 

7 (Uncertain) 

Explain how; 



Parent - Teacher - Counselor conferences Yes H o ? Uncei*tain 

Explai n 



Sunnier School Program Y es N o ? Uncertain 



o 
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Tutoring Yea No y Uncertain 



Gifts of booka^ hobby materials, etc* Yea No ? 



Testing and Interpretation Yea ^No 



Others! 



If we turned the clock back three years, knowing what you know now, would you 
want your child to be in such a guidance program now? Y ea U ncertain 

No 



Why? „ 



1 ^ 



Signed 



i 
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AXl seventh ^‘ade subjects responded to the student questionnaire* 
Ol^is was filled out in classrooms under the supervision of teachers and 
junior high guidance counselors* A sample follows: 



NAME 



SCHOOL 



DATE 



1 * 



Check the one statement below that tells best how you feel about 
going to school* 

I really like it* 



_M|y likes balance my dislikes* 

don't like it but 1*11 put up with it* 
"l hate it* 



Why?_ 



2* If you could be doing whatever you waited to ten years from now, what 
would you be doing? 



If one of your friends was asked to describe you, what would he or 
she say? 



If you could spend all of your time on oie course, which one would 
it be? Why? 



5* If you could drop one course, which one would it be?^ 

Why? 

6* Do you e:q>ect to graduate from high school? 

Yes Why? 



No 

*Uncertain 



List your first three choices if you were selecting your occupation 
righb now* 

1 * 

2 . 



Tell us >diy you made your first choice? (Likelihood of succeeding, 
financial reward. Interest, etc.) 
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3« Who of all the people you kiiowi or heard of, or read about, would 
you njoat care to be like? 

Why? , 

9* Ito you feel you are achieving ao well as you mlj^t in school? Y es 
Why or why not? No 



llie results \idiich follow dn the next section are a report of 
findings of the investigators as elicited through the data collected in the 
counseling phase of the study and throu^ the follow-up procedures adminis- 
tered in the schools 6ind in the homes while these subjects were in seventh 
grade* Further study will be made of later school performance if funds are 
available* This will probably be attempted during the ninth and twelfth 
grade years of this, the graduating class of 1970* 



IV - ANiOiYSES OF THE DATA Al^ FI I^DIMS 
The design of this research project Included a follow-up study of 
the educational and persoasil developJinent of these subjects beyond the counsel- 
ing phase of the study# The data which appears in this chapter includes both 
an evaluation from materiaj. collected during the years of counseling the ' 
underachievers D and also an analysis of their perforrance during the first 
year of junior high school# The intent of the researcher is to later extend 
the follow-up investigation of these subjects through high school g’^aduation# 
In thife chapter the writer will describe not only the evidence from the 
experimental phase of thir project, but also some descriptive studies which 
seem closely related to the nature of the problem# It is hoped that these 
studies may stimulate school systems to develop and test new programs; the 
data suggests many questions about school policies and the educational and 
personal development of children in a school setting# 



A# The ISvaluati on of Counseling 

Tweleve criteria were established for statistical evaluation of the 
effect of counseling on the experimental group of underachievers# They 
included: 



Best friend preference 
Social distance scale 
Teachers liking scale 
Jr. Inventory-School 
Jr# Inventory-Home 
Jr. Inventory-Self 
Jr. Inventory-Friend 
Iowa composite 

English marks « seventh grade 
Math marks - seventh grade 
Social Studies marks — seventh grade 
Science marks - seventh grade 

For some of these criteria (achievement tests, socioraetric ratings, personal- 
ity inventory sub-tests), pre-tests were conducted during the first year of 
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the study* None of the mean diffej“ences in these data between experimental and 
control groups were significant as judged by tests of statistical significance* 
For the other criteria used ( teacher-liking i social distance scale, and class- 
room grades) it was not possible or feasible to administer pre-tests; the 
distance and liking scales were too sophisticated for the third and fourth 
grade levels and grading procedures were so different from school system to 
school system that in the judgement of the investigator valid comparisons 
could not be made. 

As was reported in Chapter III, analysis of variance indicated that 
the performance of underachieving, overachieving, and achieving subjects was 
significantly different as evaluated at th€» time of identification (fourth 
grade). In all cases, the results favored the overachieving and achieving 
students as having fewer pi*oblems, more friendr, being more creative, etc* 

After a period of three to four years has elapsed, an important question 
arises: are the groups still different? Were the enrichment experiences 

provided the students effective? Was the adults centered counseling effective 
in stimulating growth and development? Multiple discriminant analysis 
(Govedon, 1952; Rao, 1952) was applied to the data in the evaluation of the 
seventh grade performance of experimental, control, and achieving subjects 
to determine if significant differences still ©-.dusted in the behavior ai.d 
performauices of these basic groups. Table 4.1 reports the means for the three 
groups on the 12 variables. It can be seen that for every variable except 
the Junior Inventory-Home, the achieving group has hii^er scores, better 
grades, or fewer problems. The means of the table reveal that whatever 
differences exist in the academic and social performances among the groups, 
the greatest difference is between tlie experimental subject and the achievers, 
and the control subjects and the achievers. The relative performances of the 
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experlmental and control students on the evaluative criteria appear to be 
substantially eqtial* This finding is borne out by the data of Table 4*2 v/iiich 
presents the results of the tests of significance of the discriaiinant functions 
among ^^ups, by pairs* The F values for eXi:>erimental8 vs* achievers (F=2*l6) 
and for control vs* achievers (F=2*84) both indicate statistic€il significance 

Table 4*2* Significance of Differences Between Groups 





Experimental 


F«Values 

Control 


Achievers 


Experimental 









Control 


1*09* 






Achievers 


2*16** 


2*84*** 





Notes: df 12,154 * P -J.05; N*S* 

♦* P<*05 
P < .01 



for 12 and 154 degrees of freedom, v/hile that for experimental vs. control 
(F-1.09) does not offer sufficient evidence to reject the null hypothesis. 

Significance tests for each of the variables were conducted to 
determine whether or not the 12 evaluative criteria can be used alone to 
discriminate among the three groups* As is shorn in Table 4*5, none could 
significantly make this discrimination* It is apparent from this analysis, 
that at least on these variables the underachievers had not attained a 
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Table 4,3, Significance Tests for Each Variable 



Variable 


F-ratio 


Probability Level 


Best Friend 


0.5'f 


N.S* 


Social Distance 


2.13 


N*S. 


Teachers Liking 


0.00 


N.S. 


Jr* Inventory-School 


1.48 


N.S. 


Jr* Inventory-Home 


1.37 


N.S. 


Jr* Inventory-Self 


0.43 


N.S. 


Jr* Inventory-Friend 


oM. 


N.S. 


Iowa Composite 


1*34 


N.S. 


English grade 


2*26 


N.S. 


Math grade 


1.59 


N.S, 


Soc* Studies grade 


1*78 


N.S. 


Science grade 


0*59 


N.S. 


Note: df = 2^ 1^4; 

s 


F=3.00; 


P=*05 



comparable state of development to a sample group of achievers* It would 
seem tnat after the lapse of four years these children might still be 
classified as children having developmental problems* 

Further analysis of the differences between escperimental and 
control groups of underachievers suggests that the need for counseling has 
not been fully met for these subje:^ts* '*T'* tests were conducted between the 
mean performances of experimental and control subjects* For none of the 12 
vau:‘iable8 did the differences reach the 5 percent level of confidence* As 







... 
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can be seen in Table ^*4, in 10 of the 12 variables analyzed tie experimentals 
out-performed or had less problems than did the control eubiects* Only In 

Table 4.4. Critical Ratios of the Means for Experimental and Control Subjects 
on 12 Variables 










Probability 






X 

mm 


C.R. 


Level 




1. Best friend E. 


6.62 


.655 


N.S. 




C. 


5.92 








2. Social distance £• 


2.5 V 


1.19 


.20 




c. 


2.68 








3* Teacher liking B. 


3.39 


1.34 


.10 




C. 

% 


3.26 








4. Jr. Inventory-School B. 


35.0 


.05 


N.S. 




C. 


35.2 








5* Jr V Inventory-Home E. 


12.5 


.88 


N.S. 




C. 


10.8 








6. Jr. Inventory-Self E. 


24.5 


.33 


N.S. 




C. 


25.7 








7* Jr. Inventory-Friends E. 


16.8 


.23 


N.S. 




C. 


17.4 








8. Iowa Composite E. 


7.37 


1.4l 


.10 




C. 


7.08 








9* English grades E. 


3.04 


.17 


N.S. 




C. 


3.07 








10. Math grades B. 


3.01 


1.94 


.10 




C. 


2.70 








11. Social Studies grades E. 


3.07 


1.72 


.10 




C. 


2.82 








12. Science grades B. 


3.00 


1.49 


.10 




C. 


2.84 








the Junior Inventory-Home scores and in 


the seventh grade 


marks from English 


o 
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classes did the control group show more positive development* The 10 percent 
level of confidence was reached for five of the categories where counseled 

i 

students exceeded uncounseled subjects (the teacher liking scale t Tests 

of Basic Skills composite score, and marks in science, social studies, and 
mathematics)* The reader is faced with the dlleoima not uncommon to counseling 
lesearcb or any similar investigation in the behavioral sciences. At what 
level of confidence can one begin to accept the validity of counsel5Jig as 
evaluated by investigations such as this? Clinical experience would suggest 
that no counselor could expect to be successful with all cases. Just what 
type of success ratio a counselor might realize would at least depend on the 
age of the subject, the nature of the problem, the setting in vdiich counseling 
is being conducted, and the skills of the counselor. The reader, of course, 
will judge for himself whether or not he could justify any amoimt of faith in 
an elementary school counseling program based on the design and results of 
this study. This writer suggests that the relative consistency of the 
differences in favor of the counseled subjects and the relatively hi^ level 
of confidence attained in comparison to expectations for studies in the 
behavioral domain, would tend to support the validity of a counseling program 
at the el€»mentary school level. 

Evaluation questionnaires were submitted to all the teachers tvho 
worked with the counselors through the fourth, fifth, and sixth grade levels. 
VJhile self-report evaluaiio'is are acknowledged by the researcher to have 
limited validity, this counseling was by definition of an adult-centered 
nature, and a report of the attitudes and evaluations of teachers and pai^ents 
with whom the counselors worked is an important part of the data. The teachers 
who worked with the underachievers were asked to describe their attitudes 
towards these children and how tieir feelings changed throughout the duration 



of the study. As csn be noted in Table 4.5* 47 percent of the teachers 

Table 4.5* Teacher Evaluation of Initial Response to Underachievers and 
Direction of Change Through the Counseling thase of the Study 





Percent 

Positive 


Percent Neutral 
or No Change 


Pen cent 
Negative 


Attitudes before counseling 


47 


42 


11 


Direction of attitude change 








after counseling phase of 








study 


48 


27 


25 



stated that their dLnitial feelings towards children Identified as under*- 
achievers were of a positive nature • idiile 42 percent had no feelings or were 
uncertain • Eleven percent felt that their initial response to the under- 
achievers was hostile. In response to the question asking them to note any 
changes in attitude as a result of their work with these subjects, 48 percent 
noted a change in a positive direction, while 25 percent noted a negative 
development. The remaining 2? percent stated that there was no change* As 
cited earlier, descriptive studies of these subjects indicated that under- 
achievers before counseling were less likely to be liked by teachers. These 
questionnaire responses emphasize the seriousness of this problem idien one 
fourth of these teachers report that they felt even more hostile to the 
underachiever after working with the child, his parents, and the counselor 
for one year* 

In explaining their comments, teacher responses fell into certain 
patterns* Those with Initial neutral feelings often commented that they felt 
the same about all their children or that they accepted them all as Individ- . 
uals* ^l^lcal positive feelings were often explained by statements reflecting 
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BXL Intarosti a challenge « or a senae of discovery in their work with these 
learning probleme Negative coranents suggested that sone teachers foimd 
\mderachievers as lazy^ or attention seeking! ®nd that they most often 
responded with hostility or annoyance to these behaviors* 

Positive changes that occured during the counseling period most 
often reflected a pride that reflected some felt change iji behavior or 
development; many commented on hov# they became more sympathetic or understand- 
ing as they more clearly under stO( 2 d the child 8uid his reasons for behaving 
as he did* One tinsollclted testimonial was mailed by a fifth grade teacher 
during the course of the study* She states: 

"John's reputation as a lazyi listless pupil arrived at my door 
before he did* My own attention had been drawn to his bored 
pout as he passed throu^ thie halls* A fearful premonition of 
dislike accompanied the thou^t of becondn^^ hie fifth grade 
teacher* 

fiealizing that he mi^t have problems served as a challenge, 
however* So, as I sought to help him develop some individuality 
as well as to draw him into his peer group, I began to under- 
stand some of the z’easons for his behavior* Knowing brings 
understanding, and I can gladly auj that my closer interest 
and the little added time I took to work with the child 
rewarded oe with a sense of accomplishmeni; and a genuine 
liking for the boy as opposed to my earlier prejudice* I 
imagine this principle could apply in many cases*" 

This was, of course, exactly the premise of the Investigators; child study 

would create acceptance and understanding in the adult making the effort* 

However, not all teachers saw it that way* Those suggesting negative changes 

in their own feelings towards the underachievers cited the frustrations of 

not seeing appropriate growth in their students or facing uncooperative or 

hostile parents who stymied their efforts* Analysis of these responses then 

suggests at least two major reasons for attitude change: reaction to 

development or lack of it in the child; and understanding and acceptance 

arising from intensive study of the child and hie environment* 
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A second set of questions on the evelustlon questionnaire dealt with 
the relationship of the teachers to the guidance tean* ^le researchers 
stressed an adult-centered approach to guiding the underachievers and the 
degree of rapport and confidence existing between theue parties should be a 
significant factor in any outcMs from thee-n efforts* Ihe teachers wore first 
asked how they initially felt to the counselors* As indicated in the Table 
4*6« 7k percent of the teachers indicated a positive attitude tovmrdm the 
counselors while 17 percent suggested they had hostile feelings* Another 9 
percent Indicated a neutral or aabivalent response to the investigators* 

Table 4*6* Teacher Evali>&tion of Initial Response to the Counselors and 
Direction of Change Throu^. the Counseling Fhase of Study 





Percent 


Percent Neutral 


Percent 




Positive 


or No Change 


Negative 


Initial response to 
counselors 


fk 


9 


17 


Direction of changes 
after counseling phase 


38 


49 


13 



Teachers were also asked how these feelings changed over and throu^i the 
I>eriod during which they worked with the guidance team* Forty-nine percent 
Indicated that there was little or no change in their relationship while 3^ 
percent suggested that the relationship moved from an ambivalent or negative 
position to a positive relationship or from a positive to an even more 
positive feeling towards the counselors* Nine cases or 13 percent did 
indicate a negative trend in the devwlopoent of their feelings* !Diey all 
moved from positive or ambivalent feelings towards a more negative position* 

In their responses to a follow-up question asking for an explanation 
of these ratings as they related to the techniques and idiilosophy of the 
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Investii^ators, 09 rtaln i>attern8 were xioted* Many teachers felt that there 

II 

were too many demands on the classrobm teacher for extra time; some rejected 
u e concept of singling out a few children for special help. Other criticisms 
dealt 4.i.th methods of the counselors such as one teacher's statement that 
"the counselors were too far from the classroom to understand the problems of 
these children" • or remarks suggesting that conferences were poorly conducted 
or that too many people were administering tests. Pcsitlve evaluations also 
fell into certain patterns or categories: @any suggested that this study 

helped teachers develop interest and knowledge scout students; some noticed 
an increased interest on the part of i>arents result of this counseling; 
and many teachers indicated that they were able to develop jKssitiTi’e personal 
relationships with the counselors « such as finding them "cooperative and 
helpfTily" "open-minded," and "considerate and sympathetic of the teacher." 

Distinct diffeiences developed between the La Crosse teachers and 
those in the outlying schools in their attitudes and relationships towards 
the counseling team* For example, nine cases, or 60 percent of those teachers 
with initial negative reactions to the counselors were from the La Crosse 
system. Fivs of these reported no change in their relationships as a result 
of working with the counselors. However, the four teachers from out of the 
city v.hose first reaction was negative all changed to a positive position 
during the counseling relationship* For the 13 percent of the teachers ^dio 
moved in a negative direction duriing the counseling period, 8 out of 9 ceises 
were La Crosse teachers. It should be noted that the total number of teachers 
from La Crosse was almost exactly the same as those from out of the city. 

( La Crofe^se * 63; other « 63 ) 

Data oo^qparing the development of experimental subjects from outside 
of La Crosse with those from La Crosse schools on the nine variables where 
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direct comparison is possible are shown in Table 4.7* On eight of the nine 
variables eiqperimentaQ. subjects from out-of-city schools showed more develop- 
mental Increment between the pre- and pos't- tests than did students from 
La Crosse* Only on the vocabulary sub- test of the Iowa Test of Basic Skills 
did La Crosse counseled students show more gain over the three years than did 
the out-of-city subjects* Analysis of variance procedures, however, indicated 



Table 4*7* Comparative Pre- and Post- test Increments between La Crosse 
and Outlying School Esqperimental Subjects 



CriterioSk 


La Crosse 


Out-of-City 


Increment 


Variables 


£ 3 q>erimentals 


Experimentals 


Differential 


ITBS Vocabulary 


3.47 


3.30 


.17 


ITBS Reading 


2.93 


3.38 


.45 


ITBS Language 


2.81 


3.*»** 


.63 


ITBS Study Skills 


3.43 


3.51 


*08 


ITBS Aiithmetlc 


2*46 


3.25 


.79 


ITBS Conposite 


2*82 


3.38 


.56 


SocioiJjam-Beot Friend 


-*05 


1.48 


1.53 


Social Distance Scale 


.*05 


.16 


*21 


Teacher Distance Scale 


.33 


.54 


•21 



that these differences in increments between the two groups of experimental 
subjects did not reach the *05 percent level of confidence* It does suggest 
an hypothesis that needs further testing* The results of counseling (as 
defined in this study) nay well vary with the degree of acceptance of the 
counselors hy the teaching staff* In this study the investigators thoued^t 
they sensed hostility on the part of many teachers in one of the school 




systems* Que8tionzud.re responses elicited in a follow-up study confirmed 
the existence of somewhat greater hostility existing before and developing 
during the counseling period in this same school system* The subsequent 
development of experimental subjects in the city vAiere this negativism existed 
showed less increment than for the group counseled in other school systems* 
Experimental study with more sophisticated instruments for i^sessing teacher 
attitudes is needed to confirm or reject this hypothecis* J*f this is a 
variable influencing counseling success, quick termination of cases is one 
logical step where the counselor senses hostility or apathy in his relation- 
ship to the classroom teacher. Counselees may even be hurt by the negativism 
a teacher mi^t transfer from the counselor relationship to the child* 

Teachers were also asked to evaluate the child study and guidance 
procedures used in the Co-operative Guidance Study* Twelve separate items 
were listed and teachers could check any one of five categories: helpful, 

adequate, insignificant, harmful, or no contact* The results of this survey 
are presented in Table 4*3* The percentage of teacher responses in the 
harmful category were low, reaching a hl^ of 4 percent for personality 
inventories* The four highest percents in the insignificant column were 
sociometric testing (16), sentence conqpletions (l6), tutoring 22), ^d gifts 
of books and hobby materials (20)* Conferences with parents ( 83 ) and summer 
school programs (79), along with intelligence (86) and achievement testing 
( 87 ) received the highest percent of helpful responses from teachers* 

Parents of experimental subjects also responded to a mailed 
questionnaire asking them to evaluate the Co-operative Guidance Study* 
Sixty-one out of sixty- four parents* or 95 percent, completed and returned 
their questionnaire; this percent of return should alienate almost completely 
the distortion resulting from interpretation of incomplete returns* When 




Child's attendance at parent 
teacher conference 




Table 4.8* Percent of Teacher Evaluations for Child Study and Quidance l^cedures 
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aaked to check and describe their feeling towards the program, 66 percent 
indicated it was an important help to them and 28 percent evaluated it as 
somevdiat helpful* Six percent checked that the: program had good and bad 
points* No parents responded by saying that they wished their child had not 
participated* 

Comments written in support of their evaluations reflected a number 
of types of help as seen by the parent* Many parents cominented about cm 
iinprovement in school achievement and classroom work* They had noted that 
performance had Improved in schools but also noticed more t ^fidence, concern, 
and Interest in school work* Some p/iucents reported improved relationships 
with other children: the child had acquired new friends; one reported 

greater self-assurance and leadership in her child; and another felt that 
the child was not as afra:ld to meet new people* One parent, however, stated 
that, **Jeff has no friends*" "He feels all the children hate him*" 

Barents saw iinprovement at home* Thirteen parents commented that 
the children were more likely to accept i^esponsibility* Five saw less 
resentment towards other siblings* Not all saw progress at home, of course, 
and lack of responsibility and conflict with siblings were the most ioportant 
sources for their criticisms* 

Barents also evaluated the effectiveness of various procedures 
used in the guidance program by checking yes, no, or uncertain for each 
category* Some parents chose not to respond to certain items* The results 
of this sui*vey in percents are presented in Table 4*9* Individual attention 
of thj te^icher (8l), parent- teacher conferences (84), summer school programs 
(?4), and gifts of books and hobby materials (6l) all received more than a 
90 percent response as helpflQ. aspects of the program* Tutoring (19) and 
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Tabla 4*9« Percent of Parent Evaluations for Child Study and Guidance 
Procedures 



Child Study or 
Guidance Procedure 



Not No 

Helpful Helpful Uncertain Answer 



If. Individualised attention 



of teacher 


8l 


0 


13 


6 


2* Parent-Teacher-Counselor 
conferences 


84 


1> 


0 


3 


3* Hummer school program 


74 


6 


10 


10 


4* Tutoring 


26 


15 


27 


32 


3* Gifts of books, hobby 
material, etc* 


6l 


3 


19 


17 


6* Testing and interpretations 


45 


0 


26 


29 



parent-teacher conferences (13) received the greatest percent of not helpful 
checks* It is Interesting that the testing prograffl« often a controversial 
part of the school curriculum, did not receive a single negative check from 
these parents* 

While the parents had opportunity to comment on each of the six 
items listed in Table 4*9, they focused their evaluation on those aspects of 
the program relating to the role of the classroom teacher and to the summer 
school programs* For example, the individualized attention of the teachers 
received a very positive evaluation from the parents* Kiey saw their children 
responding tt iiis attention with more motivation, better listening habits, 
and with an enhanced self-concept* lliey reported improved avenues of 
communication between the child and his teacher* One parent remarked, **He 
is more willing to ask for help ^en he doesn’t imderstand*” 

Comments about parent-teacher conferences suggested that parents 
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often discovered and learned much that they did not know about their children » 
and that this knowledge led to more realistic e:iq>ectation8 on their part and 
also to a better understanding of the child* Parents found that their 
children often behaved much differently in school than at home* Another 
stated that her daughter developed a feeling that her parents were **on her 
side” because of the interest they showed by going to conferences* 

Summer school was a touchy question in some families*, some parents 
felt that children needed a long vacation; others felt it stigmatized their 
child; and some thou^t it would conflict with family plans* The 74 percent 
approval of the activity suggests that many parents ultimately came to value 
and accept this individualized attention: they suggested it helped develop 

skills; their children found new friends and a broadened outlook; emd that 
it stimulated Intellectual cxiriosity* A small number of parents felt that 
summer school alone succeeded in changing the development pattern of their 
child* 

Parents were asked as the final question, ”If you turn the clock 
back three years, knowing what you how know, would you want your child to be 
in such a research guidance program now?” Ninety percent of the parents 
responded with a yes and only 3 percent with a no* Seven percent recorded 
themselves as uncertain* In commenting on why they would want their child 
to be in such a guidance program another time , parents found much to say of 
a positive nature* One parent stated, ”He gained more from his studies, 
learned better study habits, goes ahead on homework without being told, and 
enjoys studies more*” Another stated, ”I feel sort of helpless not knowing 
how to help him, but it gives me a good feeling to know that someone better 
qualified cares*” The researcher, in moments of despair, could always find 
some solace in a review of these ovendielmingly favorable responses* While 
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there is little statistical evidence that the underachievers profited from 
counseling, there at least is documentation of the good will and public 
relations this program created between schools and parents* 

B* Descriptive Studies 

A subsidairy purpose for this investigation was to accumulate 
descriptive data about performances and development of children as they 
progressed from grade school throu^ hi^ school graduiition* Data such as 
this can help teachers and parents imierstand some of the developmental needs 
of their children and can help school personnel in particular to evaluate 
some of the methods of instruction and evaluation instruments used in educa- 
tional programs* These data represent a number of areas of human development 
and may suggest re-evaluation of certain programs and assumptions made by 
school personnel* 

1) Validity of Three Group Tests of Intelligence 

School systems in West Central Wisconsin use a number of the 
more widely used group Intelligence and achievement tests* In the Coopera- 
tive Guidance Study, ten school systems (Bangor, Cashton, Holmen, La Crosse, 
Qnalaska, Sparta, State Road, Viroqua, Westby and West Salem), permitted 
the investigators to test and follow-up the performance of approximately 
1000 children from their fourth throuc^ seventh grade years* I^ta from this 
research study can provide some basis for the selection and interpretation 
ot these injstrumente, particularly on the prediction of later academic 
performance* In the initial screening of subjects to idt^ntify imderachievers 
the investigators \ised whatever group test of intelligence was being used 
in the fourth grade of the respective school systems* Underachievers were 
then identified from a population of 1078 subjects based on the group IQ 
score and the composite score on the Iowa Test of Basic Skills* 
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A Study of the performance of these children from these West 
Central Wisconsin schools suggests that this group scored much hi^er on 
standardized tests of achievement and intelligence than norms for the 
respective tests would suggest. As presented in Table 4.10 the mean achieve- 
ment for 922 non-repeating subjects on the Iowa Test of Basic Skills is 

4 

Table 4.10. Mean Scores of Children Beginning Fourth Grade on the Iowa 
Test of Basic Skills and on Group Intelligence Tests 



Group Intelligence 
Test 


Number 
of cases* 


Mean 

IQ 


Mean Composite Grade 
Level on I.T.B.S. 


Lorge-Thomdike 

(Verbal) 


95 


105.16 


4.58 

• 


SRA Primairy Mental 
Abilities Test 


754 


114 . 6 a 


4.85 


California Mental 
Maturity Test (Short) 


73 


111.11 


5.02 


Total 


922 




4.82 



•Fourth grade children vAio have repeated one or more grades are not included 
in these groups. The mean IQ for 83 repeaters was 95*6 on the Primary Mental 
Abilities test and mean PMA IQ for all fourth grade subjects including 
repeaters was 112.73* 

4.8192; the chronological grade placement of these children at the time of 
test administration was 4.1 • This means that the mean achievement of these 
students was approximately .7 of a grade above grade level. The mean IQ's 
on all three group tests administered to these fourth graders wauB above 100 
and for the Primary Mental Abilities Test, %dilch was given to better than 
three out of every four subjects, it was over ll4. Medians for all three 
tes^s were all within one or two points of the means. 

One Ifl^rtant use of Intelligence tests is in predicting achieve- 
ment whether it be a standardized test of achievement or teacher marks. 
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Poarson Product ffooeut correlations wore coo 5 )Uted for each group intelligence 
test as it relates to the fourth and seventh grade composite grade level 
scores of the Iowa Test of Basic Skills* Table 4*11 suggests that the 

Table 4«11« GSorrelation Coefficients Between Group Intelligence Tests 

and the Fourth Grade Iowa Test of Basic Skills Composite Scores 



Group Test of 
Intelligence 


Number 
of cases 


Correlations with 
4th grade ITBS 


Correlations with 
7th grade ITBS 


Lorge-Thomdike 

(Verbal) 


95 


•903 


.870 


SHA Test of Primary 
Mental Abilities 


754 


.7^9 


.774 


California Test of 
Mental Maturity (Short) 


73 


.574 


.678 



Lorge-Thomdike (Verbal) Test of Intelligence has the highest predictive 
validity of the three tests for the composite grade level score on the Iowa 
for both fourth grade and seventh g.ade performance* 



In many ways the relationship between intelligence tests and 
classroom grades is even more important than that with achievement testing* 
Classroom grades are an in^rtant evaluation of learning in a particular 
subject for both students and par exits* Correlations were computed between 
group Intelligence test scores given in fourth « fifth and sixth grade and 
the grades earned in seventh grade in three selected subjects: Science, 

Matheioatlcs and iki^ish* (A random sample of every fifth subject was 
drawn for this comparison)* 

As can be noted in Table 4.12 the correlations for the Lorge- 
Throndike with each of the school's subjects is hl^er than for that of the 
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Table 4*12. Correlation of Performance on Group Intelligence Testa to ?th 
Grade Classroom Performance 



Group Test of 
Intelligence 


Number 
of Cases 


Science 

C(rades 


Math 

Grades 


Eaglish 

Grades 


Primary Mental Abilities 
(4th grade) 


163 


.54 


.46 


.59 


California Test of Mental 
Abilities (6th grade) 


8l 


.47 


.41 


.31 


Lorge-Thomdike (fifth grade) 


159 


•64 


.51 


.55 



Full Scale 

other two testa and In each case the California Test of Mental Maturity has 
the lowest correlation* The correlations for even the Lorge— Thorndike are 
not particularly hi(^ accounting for about 45 percent of the error beyond 
chance in predicting science grades* In contrast the California Test of 
Mental Maturity accounted for approximately 10 percent of the error beyond 
chance in predicting seventh grade English performance* 

Often times teachers or coianselors have used group tests of 
intelligence as a screening tool or an economical substitute for an individual 
test of intelligence such as the Stanford-Binet or the Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children* The investigators re-tested all l 80 subjects originally 
identified as underachievers by use of the Iowa Test of Basic Skills and 
group intelligence test scores* This re-testing was done with the WISC« 
(Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children) an individual test of intelligence 
administered by a specially trained and certified p^chometrist* The 
correlations of the three group tests to the WISC scores of underachievers 
are presented in Table 4,13* Most subjects received three group tests of 
intelligence during this longitudinal study; the Investigators continued to 
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Table 4 o 13* Correlation of Group Intelligence Teata to tho Wechaler 
Intelligence Scale for Children 



Group Test of 
Intelligence 


Grade 

Administered 


Number 
of Cases 


Correlation 

Coefficient 


Primary Mental 
Abilities 


ft 

4 


149 


.74 


Lorge-Thorndike 

Full-Scale 


4 and 5 


169 


.71 


California Test of 
Mental Maturity 


6 


94 


.56 



administer these tests after the identification of imderachievers was 
accomplished to provide the type of analysis provided in this report# The 
relatively high correlation of the Prin»ry Mental Abilities test to tho 
Wise is consistent vdLth the results of the evaluation studies of the La Crosse 
Public Schools# They also have found the PMA. to have the hipest correlation 
coefficients with individual tests of intelligence and administer the test 
regularly Li their elementary school program# It should be noted that the 
IX)rge-Thomdike correlation is comparable to that of the PMA| both tests 
accounting for about 50 percent of the prediction error beyond chance# 

One of the most perplexing and diff'^cult decisions for a school 
administrator concerns the selection of intelligence tests and the time and 
place at which they are given# Many experts in the field of psychological 
testing would recommend the middle school years ( fourth t fifth and sixth 
grade) as being almost ideal times to evaluate the academic potential of 
students throu^ intelligence tests# The data collected throu^^ the 
Cooperative Guidance Study offer extensive evidence relative to the respec- 
tive merits of three widely used group Intelligence tests# The Lorge- 
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Thorndike 8ta!.xl8 out from the other two in ite ability to predict 
achievement on both atandardized teats of achievement and in school grades« 
In addition^ group intelligence tests are often used to identify 
children who as underachievers or vdio need special grouping classes 
for the mentally retarded* Both the Lorge-Thomdike and the Primary 
Mental Abilities test have demonstrated a reasonably high correlation 
with the results of an Individual test of intelligence and can be used 
with some degree of confid nee by administrators and specialists* 

2) Prediction of 7th Grade Performances 

One fascinating problem in analyzing development of youth is 
that of predicting hunan development and performance from collected data* 
Because so much descriptive data was elicited in this research study it 
was possible to relate development or performance in one area of 
development to the later ;^erfon&ance in other areas* One interesting 
area for tha.s type of evaluation is a prediction of classroom grades in 
various subjects* As criterion variables for this evaluation, the 
investigators took 7th grade classroom grades In the following subjects: 
Kigllsh, Hath, Social Studies, Science, and Physical Education* As the 
predictor variables the following performances were selected: age; 

composite score on the 4th grade Iowa Test of Basie Skills; sub-test 
scores on the same test in areas of vocabulary, reading, language, work 
study skills, and arittaaetie; developmental level on the Wetzel-Ckld 
from the 4th grade; Lorge-Thomdike I*Q.»; and social distance scores 
ftfcm a fifth grade sociometric scale* The means and standard deviations 
for both predictor variables and criterion variables are pifesented in 
Table 4«14« Marks were recorded on a 5 point grading scale, ^th an A 
comparable to a B to a 4» etc** The age variable was translated into 




* %rhert the jrpiiDf tst c h ild in the modal grade range Mae 

giveil a 1 for a Novenber birthday^ with earlier birth months desisted 
by higher nvjbere* (October — 2 , S^tenber •* 3 $ etc**) 



Table 4*14« Hultiple Regression Analyeis for Ten Variables 



Predictor Variables 




Mean 








Age 




7.45 




4.72 




Cooqposite ITBS (fourth grade) 


4.77 (gr. 


level) 


0.97 




Vocabulairy ITBS ” 


n 


4.74 " 


tt 


1.08 




Reading ITBS " 


n 


4.92 " 


If 


1.35 




Language ITBS ” 


tt 


4.91 " 


It 


1.20 




Work Study Skills 
ITBS n 


n 


4.67 " 


w 


0.93 




Arithaetic ITBS ” 


If 


4.64 * 


ft 


0.78 




Developmental Level 
(Wetsel esrid) 




91.2 




18.9 




LorgeJThorndike I*Q* 




lOS.lO 




12.59 




Social Distance 




2.48 




.60 




Criterion Variables 




Mean 








Eni^sh Mark (seventh grade) 


3.14 (C) 




1.19 




Math Marie " 


n 


3.05 (C) 




1.25 




Soo* St\id* Mark ” 


fi 


3.02 (C) 




1.19 




Science Mark ” 


n 


3.04 (C) 




1.25 




Art Mark » 


n 


2.25 (C) 




1.82 




Physical Ed* Mark " 


n 


2*56 (C) 




1.87 





•»dcv» 

TRi® regression snslysis of the prsdictire raXidity of the \rarisbles 

dsseribsd sbors ims then ccsqputod* 

TSibls /♦•I 5 shows the rsgrassian coeffidont for predicting final 
asrks in in grade 7 . The salidity coefficient for the entire batteiy 



of 10 predictors is .50, whicdi represents an increase of .09 orer the ITBS 
I*Miguage (4th grade) score alone and .14 oeer the ITBS Vocabulary score alone. 
Since these two predictors are hi^^hly correlated (rc.75), it is doubtful that 
ocebining thvi would ii^>roTe the predicticm much oeer that represented by 
lan^mge alone (rk.41). However^ since the entire set yields a ealidity 

Table 4*15* Predicting Pinal Karks in Qrade 7 (Btiglish) 


Regression Coaffioi«its 




r r 


Ag« 


.01488 




Ccoqposi^e ITBS 


-.<7500 




Vocabulary ITBS 


.21860 


.36 


Reading ITBS 


.08080 


.75 


language ITBS 


♦35310 


•a 


Woric Study ITBS 


-.02705 




Arithaetic ITBS 


.15690 




Developmental Level 


.00308 




Lorge»Thomdike I.Q. 


.02816 




Social Distance 


-.03796 




Comet ant 


.06480 




N <t 710 






R c *50 
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eo«ffioi«at of «50f it !■ qaostianablo whether the additional 9 
TariahlM are an efficient addition to the eet* In any erentt the 
nnltiiae correOLation coefficient of .50 ie evidence of significant 
predictive validity* 

The sane analysis was made for predicting the mathesiatice maxics 
in grade ?• Seven hundred and ten cases were available for this analysis 



Table 4«16* Predicting Final Marks in (hrade 7 (Mathematics) 



Regression Coefficients 




r 

J3l 




r 


Age 


.08664 








Coag>OBite ITBS 


-.41250 








Vocabulary ITBS 


.17190 








Reading ITBS 


.02706 








Language ITBS 


.I5ISO 








Work Study ITBS 


.00683 








Arithmetic ITBS 


.3^150 


.45 






Bevelopaental Level 


.00925 








Lorge-Thomdike I*Q* 


.03642 








Social Distance 


-.02161 








Constant 


-2.07600 








N a 710 










B - 











with coeqplete data available for performance in all the criteria and 
predicted variables* Table 4»16 eumuriees the regression coefficients 
for the entire set of variables* A validity coefficient of ^50 represents 
an increase of *05 for the mstire eet over that for the ITBS mritiiBetic 

alone* It appears that final saries in grade 6 aatheaatles can just as 
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readily be predicted fron the UBS Axdtfanetic score alone. 



For the social studies grades earned in grade 7 by the subjects 
of the study^ the validity of the entire battery of predictors as shown 

Table 4*17 • Predicting Pinal Marks ir4 Grade 7 (Social Studies) 


Regression Coefficients 




r r 

-Si Jd 


Age 


.01069 




Composite ITBS 


—47450 




Vocabulary ITBS 


•22120 


.39 


Reading ITBS 


.10560 




Language ITBS 


.iy? 7 o 


.67 


Work Study ITBS 


— 020C1 




Arithmetic ITBS 


.19670 


•40 


Developmental Level 


.00364 




Lorge-Thomdike l.Qo 


.02514 




Social Distance 


-04343 




Constant 


.07514 




710 
R ® 







in Table 4*17 is evidenced by R s idiich represents an increase of 



•13 over vocabulary alone and «12 over Arithmetic alone. High correlation 
of *67 suggests that comb in i n g Arithmetic and Vocabulaxy as a predictor 
set of tvo wonM not significantly enhance the predictive validity over 
that indicated by Utai ZTBS Arithmetic score alone. 

As indicated in Table 4«ld» investigation found again that the 
prediction of Science narks by one of the predictor variables was quite 
close to that of the aniltiple regression coefficient* The predictive 
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Table 4«18« Predieting Final Merke In (tede 7 (Science) 

r p 

Regreeeion Coeffldente o.l 1.1 



Age 


.00907 


Composite ZTBS 


—00595 


Vooabularjr UBS 


.06510 


Reading ITBS 


.05647 


Language IfBS 


.006S4 


Work Study ITBS 


-.09051 


Arithmetic ITBS 


.27150 


Developmental Level 


.00467 


Lorge-Thomdike I*Q* 


.02715 


Social Distance 


—.03240 


Constant 


-1.01600 


N St 73>0 




B = .53 





Yalldlty is evMeneed R s *53 which represents an increase of *08 over 
the UBS Arlthaetlo test alone* It appears that final marks in grade 7 
science can just as readily be predicted by Arithmetic scores alone* 

The final subject analysed was Physical Education and as 
indicated in Table 4*19> vezy low predictive validity coefficients were 
found for all the variables* Jt^s surprising that the developmental level 
on the Weteeli^id^ which r^xresents a scattergram placement of height 
and weight data in reference to longitudinal development^ still has a very 
low predictive rdati^mship to grades earned In Physical Education at a later 
time* low predictive validity is likely due to the relatively low grades 
assig^Md in Physical Education* (Average grade s D)* 
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T&ble 4*19* Predicting Final Marka in Grade 7 (PAKTsical Education) 



Begression Coefficients 




r 

J2l 


r 


Age 


•••00426 






Csm^^slte ITBS 


-1.70200 






Vocabulary ITBS 




.13 


.81 (V-A) 


Beading ITBS 


,kiO60 


.12 


.67 (V-R) 


Lan^^ge ITBS 


-.02658 






Work Study ITBS 


.13980 






Arltlaaetic ITBS 


.86580 


.16 


.72 (V-R) 


Develop&ental Level 


-.00078 






Iorge->lTiomdike I.Q. 


.00098 






Social Distance 


-.(XL961 






Constant 


1.55800 






N* 710 








Be .24 









Koderate validity of the battexy of predictor variables has 
been demonstrated for predicting 7th grade marks In the academic 
subjects of English (B = *50), math (B « .$3), social studies (B = .52) 
and science (B * •53)* Little or no validity is evidenced by the battery 
in predicting final grades in the noiMcademic subjects of Physical Educcu. 
tion. This latter result is> no douibt, due in part to the low gE^es> 
on the average^ received in these subjects by the students in the 
sanqple. It is further noted by inspecting the r^Jitive magnitude of the 
regression coefficients that the predictive validity of the battery 
against the criteria of final marks in grade 7 is contributed to 



pHmarjOjr ligr only 3 toots ol* the Ibifo Tests of Beslo Skills; namely^ 
vocahulaiy^ lan^^ge and arithaetic* All the other predictor 
Wc^iahleSf idth the eaoeeption of tlie ITBS Cooqposite score which yields 
substantial negative weight* contribute very little to the variance of 
the criterion marks* 






V - CONCLUSIONS AND IMPUCATI0N5 

Tht follow-up studj of the experimental and control underachievers 
who had been couneeled for 3 years suggests that the need for counseling 
was not fuUjr met for these subjects. The underachievers^ as a groiq>» had 
not attained a comparable state of development to a comparison group of 
achieving students as Identified when the study began* 

An analysis of the performance of experimental and control 
subjects found that differences between these groups did not reach the 
5 percent level of confidence for any of the 12 variables used as an 
evaluative criteria. On 10 of the 12 variables the experimental group 
out performed or had less problems than did the control siibjects* The 
10 percent level of confidence was reached for 5 of these categories. 

Questionnaires sulxnltted to the parents of counseled subjects 
elicited data suggesting that parents saw progress in the development 
of their children and that they looked with favor upon the counseling 
activities as conducted by the investigator. Every parent felt that his 
child had been helped and 90 percent would willingly have their child 
participate in the counseling program If the clock were to be turned 
back to vdien this Investigation began* 

Teachers responded to the esqperimental subjects and to the 
counseling team with both positive and negative feelings. Data 
collected in this Investigation suggest that couneeled children respond 
best where the teacher-counselor relationship Is positive* This Is a 
variable that needs further investigation* 

This research does not contribute much to the old dilemma 
facing counselors and psychologists; there is little statistical 




eirManco in tho Htoraturo that counseling significantly changes the 
devslopnent for groups of counseled students* Perhaps investigators are 
unrealistic in trying to adhere to the 5 percent leyel of significance 
in evaluation studies such as this* Counselors logically can't expect 
to succeed with all cases* Ultimate evaluation of their work may rest 
with the quection> "Does success with a few cases Justify the time €uid 
money spent for this program?" The many unsuccessful cases are at least 
partly responsible for a dilution of data making it unlikely that a high 
level of statistical significance can be reached* 

Other investigators could profit by noting two design problems 
this research encountered. The first dealt with adequate controls* The 
investigators encouraged the cooperating school S 3 ^tems to limit their 
services to control subjects but this proved Ineffective* It became 
obvious that these students^ too> were being referred for other services 
and programs including remedial readings tutoring^ or work with a sdiool 
social worker* Any future counseling research conducted by this 
investigator would include more rigid controls^ pcurticularly a carefully 
spelled out agreement with school systems preventing any referral of 
control subjects to ony person or program offering individualised contacts 
or experiences bsyend the classroom setting* 

The second suggestion deals with the role of an outsider in a 
school setting. Counseling success with young subjects is probably most 
dependent on the establishamot of good rapport with the adults involved* 
The counseling team often felt in this investigatiem that it took the full 
year to establish a working relatioziship with the teacher axxl by that time 
the child was moving on to the next classroom and grade* We would 
hypothesise that had these personal relationships been established 







b«for« this in¥«8tigfttion b«gpn, or had the teaohere referred these oases 
to the epeoiallet for help rather than hairing the counselor identify the 
underachiever^ the counseling Itself would hsTe been such aore 
successful* Psrluqpa it is a z«tionalisatlcn» but these probleas that 
developed in hunan rel»tionshtps suggeeb that the design did not offer a 
fair test for either the teachers^ oounselo* Sj or the philospfaor and 
techniques used* In anor case« the writer is conrinoed that success in 
elementary school guidance prograsui is less do|Hwident on knowledge of 
techniques or child study procedures j than it# is related to the counselors* 
ability to relate poeltlTsly to the parents and teacher of the child* 
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